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Chronicle 


Home News.—tThe Presidential election on Novem- 
ber 8 gave the Democratic national ticket a complete 
sweep throughout the country. In the popular vote, the 
Roosevelt electors received 20,744,378 
and the Hoover electors 14,716,947, 
with 12,381 election districts still unre- 
ported. The electoral vote was: for Roosevelt, 472; for 
Hoover, 59. The Presideft did not win a single State 
west of the Ohio River, the only States giving his elec- 
tors a majority being Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Connecticut, Delaware, and Pennsylvania. The popular 
vote for the Socialist candidate, Norman Thomas, was 
much less than had been estimated. At present returns, 
which were incomplete, it was about 800,000. President 
Hoover, who received the election returns at his home in 
Palo Alto, Calif., acknowledged defeat in a telegram to 
Mr. Roosevelt, in which he promised full cooperation 
with him for the good of the country in the present crisis. 
Mr. Roosevelt answered in the same spirit. Observers 
were unanimous in attributing the result to dissatisfaction 
with Republican policies, particularly in economic matters, 
as revealed in the depression. The Prohibition issue was 
admitted to have played a considerable part, particularly 
in the East, as shown below, and also the late intervention 
of ex-Governor Smith was said to have swung a large 


Presidential 
Election 


number of votes to Roosevelt, particularly in Massachu- 
setts. In fact, in that State the voters gave Mr. Roose- 
velt a larger popular vote than Mr. Smith had received in 
1928. Speculation about the Cabinet of the President- 
elect was rife, but no authentic information was avail- 
able. It was expected, however, that the Cabinet would 
be named earlier than is usual, in order to insure continu- 
ity in the Government. 

The Congressional elections followed closely upon the 
Presidential result. In the House of Representatives, the 
Democrats obtained 313 seats, the Republicans 111, with 
7 doubtful at this writing. In the 
Senate, there will also be a Democratic 
majority, with 59 Democrats, 36 Re- 
publicans, and one Farmer-Laborite. Striking defeats of 
incumbent Senators were those of Bingham, Smoot, Wat- 
son, Jones, and Moses, nearly all of whom, members of 
the “ Old Guard,” constituted for years the ruling group 
in the Republican party. This decisive result was hailed 
with approval by observers, since it put an end to the 
present unsatisfactory situation of very small majorities, 
in which compact blocs of members of both parties could 
combine to control legislation and defy party leaders. In 
the so-called “lame-duck” session, however, beginning 
December 5, the Republicans retained control through 
elections to fill vacancies from New Jersey and Colorado. 
Two important pieces of legislation facing both the 
old and the new Congress centered around Prohibition 
reform and the budget, with Federal relief a serious fac- 
tor. With another billion-dollar deficit facing the coun- 
try for this year, leaders were discussing new forms of 
taxation, while reorganization of departments was count- 
ed on in the next session to achieve some economy. With 
regard to Prohibition, the overwhelming Democratic vic- 
tory also brought for the first time in years a Wet ma- 
jority in both Houses. An immediate effort was to be 
made in the coming session to modify the Volstead Act, 
and in the next session to initiate measures to repeal the 
Eighteenth Amendment. The immediate argument for 
modification was expected to be a large increase in 
revenue for the Government. 


Other 
Results 





Cuba.—On November 2, elections were held to replace 
half of the members of the House of Representatives. 
two Senators, and all the municipal and provincial offi- 
cials. The election results did not in 
any way change the political situation 
in Cuba, since the opposition to the 
present administration not only failed to make a bid for 
nominations but even went so far as to refrain from 
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voting. An analysis of the elections showed that five 
Liberal Provincial Governors were elected, and one Co- 
operative Conservative, in the Pinar Del Rio Province, 
where the Conservatives always had a majority. In the 
cities, the Liberals have likewise gained most of the of- 
fices, although many Conservative Mayors won in the 
small towns, 

On November 9, a hurricane that had been ravaging 
shipping on the Caribbean Sea for several days struck 
Cuba. It was reported that more than 1,000 persons were 
killed and hundreds seriously injured 
in the Camaguey and Santa Clara Prov- 
inces, the center of the disturbance. A 
special train loaded with doctors, nurses and medical sup- 
plies had been sent to the devastated area from the City 
of Santa Clara. It was reported that Secretary of Pub- 
lic Works Onetti would be in charge of the relief work. 


Hurricane 
Hits Cuba 


Germany.—The election returns in Germany followed 
the line predicted by most political experts at home and 
abroad. Hitler did not prove his contention that his party 
would be strong enough to take over the 
government. On the contrary he suf- 
fered the greatest loss that his party 
had known in the course of its rapid development. Re- 
turns showed that the National Socialists lost over 2,000,- 
000 votes and 35 seats in the Reichstag. Formerly Hitler 
controlled 230 seats while in the new alignment he has 
only 195. But the Nazis still remain the largest party, 
too strong to be ignored in any plan for a coalition. 

The party that seemed to have gained most from the 
defections from the National Socialists was the Nation- 
alist or extreme Rightist with monarchical leanings, 
which had been the chief support of 
Chancellor von Papen and his “mon- 
ocled” cabinet. The Nationalists 
polled 1,000,000 more votes than in the last contest, and 
gained thirteen more places in the Reichstag. Political 
observers pointed out that this gain was insignificant, con- 
sidering the efforts made by Von Papen and his follow- 
ing of aristocrats to win the people over to a vote of 
approval for his methods and the present system of gov- 
ernment. It was manifest that he ruled by the favor of 
the President without popular approval, as the no-confi- 
dence vote in the last Parliament, though declared uncon- 
stitutional, plainly proved. 

The Socialists suffered a severe set-back in favor of 
the Communists, losing more than 700,000 popular votes 
and twelve seats in Parliament. The conservative Catho- 

lic forces also found their representation 
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Nationalists 
Gain 


—— diminished, the Centrists by five seats 
and the Bavarian People’s party by 
four. The old party of Stresemann, the People’s party, 


which was considered dead showed new life and won 
eleven places,.an increase of four. It was noted that three- 
quarters of the voters demanded some form of social- 
ism; but the Nazis, Socialists, and the Communists were 
so opposed in their schemes for proletarian rule that 
their energy was being spent in cut-throat wrangling. 
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As election returns were being studied by the various 
leaders, it seemed even more improbable that any work- 
ing cqretuemt or coalition could be secured for the 
preservation of parliamentary control. 
Hitler was even more unwilling to con- 
sider compromise, declaring unremitting 
war on the Chancellor, the Cabinet and the policies of 
the Government. In spite of his losses at the polls, he 
considered the Nazi position strong enough to bring 
about Von Papen’s downfall. The chances for any form 
of union of the Centrists with the Nazis seemed very 
remote if not entirely impossible. The Chancellor an- 
nounced that he was ready to meet the new Parliament 
which would be called probably on December 6, but he 
made it clear that he would be satisfied only with a ma- 
jority that would support the plans for the relief of the 
suffering and unemployed, which he contended were now 
well under way and achieving results. It was under- 
stood that the Chancellor would go to the meeting of the 
Reichstag armed as before with the “ dissolving” decree 
which would be produced at the first sign of a movement 
to oust the present cabinet. 

Efforts were being made to arouse the spirit of patriot- 
ism in the demand for a “ supra-party”. union of all 
constructive forces so that the Reichstag might become 
a factor in government again and the 
people’s voice be heard. The Chancellor 
brought word from President von Hin- 
denburg that he was most anxious to find a working 
majority in the Parliament and would do everything pos- 
sible to work for the restoration of the nation with their 
support. 

Shortly before the election workingmen on the transit 
lines and subways in Berlin were dissatisfied with a cut 
in wages and declared a strike, contrary to instructions of 


Coalition 
Improbable 


Supra-Party 
Union 


the Unions. The Communists were 
eat Ke — aided in this effort to break the power 
of the unions by their deadly enemies, 

the Nazis. The thrust was really aimed at the Socialist 


party. After a week of inconvenience and troublesome 
street fighting the strike was settled. 


Great Britain.—Although the incitement to the march 
of the hunger strikers on London was traced definitely to 
Communist leaders, the marchers themselves were not 
avowed Communists. After their 
demonstrations in London, relief organi- 
zations made possible their peaceful re- 
turns to their own localities. On November 4, the House 
of Commons debated the unemployment and relief prob- 
lems in a non-partisan manner for three days. No new 
solutions were offered by either the Government or the 
Labor opposition. Stanley Baldwin, in an address be- 
fore a Conservative meeting, asserted that the Govern- 
ment would initiate legislation to provide for the able- 
bodied unemployed in the new session of Parliament, 
scheduled for November 22, and that this legislation must 
become law before next Summer. He stated that the 
“means test,” against which the recent demonstrations 
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were held, had justified itself and must be kept, but that 
the conditions must be eased. On November 7, the report 
of the Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance 
was made public. The majority report, from which two 
Laborite members differed, recommended that unemploy- 
ment and relief-insurance problems should be under the 
control of a statutory commission, rather than directly 
under Parliamentary partisanships. Such a commission 
could keep the whole matter of unemployment in constant 
review and could suggest to the Government each year 
what changes were requisite. The report advocated the 
continuance of the dole at the present rate, the extension 
of the plan to domestic workers, and a separate plan for 
the relief of those engaged in agriculture. It estimated 
the cost for unemployed relief for the coming year, on 
the basis of 3,000,000 unemployed, to be £81,670,000; 
this was less than the cost under the present system. The 
debt on the unemployment insurance fund was currently 
placed at about £115,000,000; the commission recom- 
mended that this be transferred to a separate account, to 
be amortized in sixty-five years. 


Italy—Rome was the center of an enthusiastic cele- 
bration on the occasion of the anniversary of the Armis- 
tice between Italy and Austria. It was another day of 
gladness and triumph for Premier Mus- 
solini, which he made memorable by the 
amnesty decree, freeing all prisoners 
with sentences under five years, and remitting from three 
to five years from sentences over five and ten years. The 
Premier ascribed this generosity of the Fascist regime to 
the perfect confidence of the present Government “ which 
no longer has reason to fear opposition.” The day’s pro- 
gram of events began with solemn Mass at which Crown 
Prince Humbert, Premier Mussolini, and the entire Cabi- 
net attended. Later the magnificent Mussolini Forum, in- 
cluding the School of Physical Culture, the Stadium, and 
the towering obelisk of Carrara marble, was dedicated. 


Amnesty 
Decree 


Ireland.—Serious losses and difficulties resulted for 
the larger and smaller farmers through the imposition on 
November 7 by Great Britain of additional import duties 
on live cattle and poultry and dairy 
products. A British treasury order 
raised the duty on livestock to forty per 
cent and that on other farm products to thirty per cent. 
On November 15, the Imperial preferences on manufac- 
tured articles imported from the Free State into the 
United Kingdom ended and full duties at the rate for 
foreign countries were put in force. President De Val- 
era, referring to the new agricultural duties, stated that 
these increases had been foreseen and that counter-meas- 
ures were being considered. In regard to the duties on 
manufactured and semi-manufactured articles, the Free 
State Government announced it would pay a bounty on 
all local manufactures equivalent to the duty imposed. The 
revenue estimated by the British Government from the 
duties on Free State goods would amount to about 


£5,000,000 annually. 


Added 
Duties 
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Nationalist members of the Parliament of Northern 
Ireland issued a manifesto in which they declared they 
would boycott the occasion of the opening of the new 
Parliament buildings by the Prince of 
Wales. Their action, they declared, was 
a protest against the partition of Ire- 
land. “‘ We regard the partition as a national evil,” they 
declared. “As Irishmen, we resent the mutilation of 
our country. To participate in a glorification of a Par- 
liament that is an outrage to the nation’s unity would be 
an act of the basest treachery.” Following the lead of 
the eleven Nationalist members of Parliament, the Na- 
tionalists on the local public boards dissociated themselves 
from the resolutions of welcome to the Prince. They 
made it clear that their action was not taken out of hos- 
tility to the Prince but in repudiation of “a partition 
Parliament.” 


Nationalist 
Boycott 


Japan.—On November 5, the arrest of several young 
men belonging to the Independent Youth League re- 
vealed a plot to assassinate Premier Makoto and other 
notables of the Cabinet and Imperial 
Household. The arrested youths had 
hoped to put their plan into execution 
within a few days, when the Premier would be accom- 
panying the Emperor at the military maneuvers. The 
Japanese press stated that besides Premier Saito, the in- 
tended victims included Count Nobuaki, Lord Keeper of 
the Privy Seal, and Dr. K. Ichiki. 

On November 7, it was reported that the Japanese 
press had assailed the United States Customs Bureau for 
suspension of appraisement of Japanese imported canned 
fish and electric lamps as making 
“ Japan’s treaty rights a football of 
politics.” In support of this charge, it 
quoted the statement of the Customs Commissioner, 
F, X. A. Eble, in a campaign address at Salt Lake City. 
The Japanese press pointed out that the United States by 
closing her markets on Japanese exports would lose her 
third best customer. 


Plot on 
Tokyo Officials 


Customs Curb 
Assailed 


Manchukuo.—On November 5, reports from Tokyo 
stated that further revolts in Northwest Manchuria had 
broken out. It was reported that the Manchukuo peace- 
preservation forces at Kushan and Anta 
had joined the rebels. It was also stat- 
ed that communications between Harbin 
and Tsitsihar had been cut and that the rebels attacked 
Fularki. With the rebels threatening to extend their at- 
tacks, the Japanese telegraphed for reenforcements. 


Manchukuo 
Forces 
Mutiny 


Nicaragua.—On November 6, Dr. Juan B. Sacasa, the 
Liberal candidate for President, was elected over his Con- 
servative opponent, Adolfo Diaz, by a plurality of 19,000 
votes. The election was carried on in 
a quiet and orderly manner, with the 
National Guard and the United States 
Marine detachment on duty. On the same ticket Rodolfo 
Espinosa was elected Vice President. 
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Paraguay.—On November 6, Paraguayan troops in 
the Chaco region achieved their greatest victory since 
the fall of the forts Boqueron and Arce, when they cap- 

tured the Bolivian Fort Platanillos after 


Paraguayans : 
Take New a desperate three-hour battle. Platanil- 
ape los is of strategic importance, as it is 


situated forty-three miles directly west of Boqueron and 
forty-four miles northwest of Arce, thus making it the 
junction of several good roads connecting the Bolivian 
forts of the Northern, Central, and Southern sectors. 
On November 9, by a swift advance in the northern por- 
tion of Chaco, the Paraguayans captured Fort Loa. Dis- 
patches from Asuncion indicated that the victorious 
troops were threatening Fort Camacho, twenty-two miles 
north of Loa. 


Russia.—The fifteenth anniversary of the October 
revolution (October 25, Old Style, November 5, Gre- 
gorian calendar) was celebrated in Moscow by an im- 
mense and impressive parade. The same 
date coincided with the termination of 
the first Five-Year plan. The future 
success of the coming second Five-Year plan was herald- 
ed in placards and posters. K. E. Voroshilov, Soviet 
Commissar for War, reviewing 50,000 troops of the 
Moscow garrison, told them that the world depression 
signalized the downfall of capitalism. His address fol- 
lowed a parade of about 1,000,000 soldiers, sailors, work- 
ers and peasants, representing the entire Soviet union. 
A three-day holiday was proclaimed. As a present to the 
army and navy, increases in pay ranging up to 100 per 
cent were declared on November 4. 

Nadya Alliluyeva, the wife of Joseph Stalin, dictator 
of the Soviet regime, died suddenly on November 8, at 
the age of 30. M. Stalin was said to have known her 
since she was a child. Two children, a 
boy and a girl, survive her, together 
with a stepchild, a son of M. Stalin by 
a previous marriage. Her life was as secluded as his; 
and was devoted largely to special technical studies, in 
the production of artificial silk. Cause of her death was 
unknown. 


Anniversary 


Stalin’s 
Wife Dies 


Disarmament.—A plan for progressive disarmament, 
similar to that of M. Herriot, but more detailed, was an- 
nounced by Joseph Paul-Boncour, French Minister of 
War, on November 4. More definitely 
than M. Herriot, Paul-Boncour favored 
the principle of equal militia for Ger- 
many, also proposing an equal term of service. Provided 
that the general safeguards of peace, such as the Kellogg- 
Briand treaty, were at hand, Germany might reestablish 
even compulsory service. M. Herriot, in the meanwhile, 
roused tremendous enthusiasm at Toulouse, by declaring 
that France wished to collaborate with the United States. 
“France,” he asserted, “has been morally unjust to 
Italy.” 

Other developments appeared to offer a somewhat 
brighter prospect of agreement than was apparent a few 


French 
Plans 
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Chancellor von Papen, of Germany, ex- 
pressed the belief that the French plan 
would offer a basis of discussion. The 
visit to Italy of Norman Davis, chief 

of the American delegation, on November 6, met with a 

cordial welcome from Premier Mussolini and the Italian 

Department of State. 


weeks ago. 


Rifts in the 
Clouds 


International Economics.—The British pound sterling 
sank again on October 26, ending the day at $3.29'%, the 
lowest closing mark since the present weakness in the 
pound began. Business men deplored 
the ceaseless fluctuations which were in- 
juring foreign trade. No satisfactory 
explanation of the drop was offered; unless it was a 
deliberate outcome of British monetary policy and of 
foreign-exchange dealings with nations cut loose from 
gold. There would, however, be no effect, it was an- 
nounced, upon official stabilization plans; since experi- 
ence had shown that such action would not prevent a 
further fall. 

The ambassadors of Great Britain and France con- 
firmed to Secretary Stimson on November 10 reports 
that their respective countries would seek an extension 
of terms. Greece, Hungary, and Ger- 
many were delayed. Indications were 
that the world monetary and _ eco- 
nomic conference in Geneva would not come off until 
March or April, particularly in view of the uncertain 
status of the disarmament question. The Germans, it 
was said, were determined to raise at the Geneva confer- 
ence the question of Germany’s private business debts, a 
subject which inspired other nations with alarm. 

The sessions continued of the monetary experts pre- 
paring for the world economic conference at Geneva. On 
November 5, they reached a unanimous agreement as to 
the desirability of a return to the gold 
standard by the nations which have 
abandoned it. Opposition was shown 
to this view by some experts, who believed that the re- 
covery of higher prices would be retarded by such a re- 
turn, but their opinion was outvoted. 


The Sinking 
Pound 


Debt 
Agreements 


Gold 
Standard 





Next week, Florence D. Sullivan, writing on 
some new aspects of social-welfare work, will 
present an article entitled, “ Catholic Charity in 
the Depression.” 

John LaFarge will write an article setting forth 
the one big bad thing about Communism and some 
of its good things. 

John Bunker will have a short essay with a 
short name, “ Names.” 

Norbert Engels will tell how a hungry hiker 
sang and was fed. His paper will be called, “ Say, 
Maguire, Can You Sing?” 

Marie Shields Halvey, after asking some ques- 
tions, will write ““ How Do They Do It?” 
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The End of an Era? 


N the 1928 election, Alfred E. Smith won 87 electoral 

votes and his opponent 444. In the election just con- 
cluded that same opponent won 59 votes and his opponent 
472. As Mr. Smith said in his Boston speech, “ there 
can be no resentment in the Catholic heart,” and neither 
can there be feelings of revenge, but it is impossible not 
to see in the result just attained a certain sort of poetic 
retribution. The unworthy means used by Mr. Hoover’s 
party to win the 1928 election put him into the White 
House with a blot on his record. These means were 
repeated in 1932, but they were directed against Mr. 
Roosevelt. The Protestant “underworld,” as distinct 
from the reputable members of the Protestant churches, 
flooded certain doubtful States at the last minute with 
anti-Catholic literature with Mr. Smith’s Newark speech 
as a text, with the open purpose of defeating Roosevelt, 
while, before that, Smith’s silence was being used to in- 
flame Catholics against the same candidate. 

We are now able to see, however, that this bigotry cam- 
paign was merely a part of a system which has now 
been repudiated by the American people. An even clearer 
revelation of this system was the open willingness to risk 
a financial and business panic in the event of a Roosevelt 
victory that was all but certain. This willingness to 
ignore the general good for private privilege, and to use 
every means, foul or fair, to gain special ends, has charac- 
terized public life for the last twelve years. It was merely 
a reflection in politics of the whole low ethical standards 
of American business. It took the depression to make us 
see it as it was, with all its essential selfishness and in- 
eptness. 

The victorious party will make a serious mistake if it 
fails to see its triumph in its true light. If certain ele- 


ments in it think that the people wanted a change of 
faces and names, and nothing more, they will make a 
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serious mistake. A Virginia paper was right when it 
said that the election was not merely a political revolt 
but a social revolution, at least in the intent of the voters. 
The defeat of Senators Smoot, Watson, and Moses, in 
widely separate areas, shows that the system itself, with 
its corruption and defiance of the common weal, has at 
last been exposed and rejected. The voters are clearly 
calling, not merely for new mén in high places, but for 
new policies, framed with a view of social justice and not 
of private privilege. 

To the President-elect we offer our sincere congratula- 
tions. We also pray for him the grace and light to see 
his victory in its true proportions. In his Detroit speech 
explicitly, and no less firmly though implicitly in others, 
he preached a gospel of social justice. With this gospel 
Catholics are in accord and will be ready to give him the 
fullest assistance in bringing it to realization. He has 
no easy task. As Mr. Smith said so well, there are ele- 
ments in his party whom few can trust: there are dema- 
gogues who would push radicalism to a new kind of in- 
justice and there are “ stand-patters”” who will wish to 
perpetuate present injustice. It will be the new Presi- 
dent’s task, while standing for his “ new deal” of oppor- 
tunity for all and privilege for none, to hold a firm hand 
over both sides and to use their very extremism to his 
own purposes. Skilfully exercised, devotion to his ideals 
of social justice will transform American life. 


Dr. Flexner’s Bedlam 


A S Dr. Abraham Flexner sees it, the American univer- 
sity is a bedlam. But it is a bedlam without a mod- 
erator. In homes for the mentally weak and deranged, 
attendants keep the extravagances of the patients within 
bounds. In Dr. Flexner’s opinion, the attendants at the 
modern university, that is, the governing boards and many 
of the teachers, do all that is possible to stir the students 
to new academic follies. 

Dr. Flexner has preached this sermon so often that 
we are not surprised to find it once more in a symposium 
recently published under the title of “ The University in 
a Changing World.” But, like Noah, in “The Green 
Pastures,” he might well complain that the more he 
preaches, the less the universities listen, and least of all, 
Columbia, which is his favorite target. Dr. Butler’s 
school, he tells us, makes a profit of at least $300,000 per 
year from the courses in hotel management, scenario 
writing, swimming, and the care of hens, and from the 
many other academic fields opened to diligent youth by 
the home-study division of the university. As these weird 
excrescences grow, the University has less time for sub- 
jects that are properly academic and cultural. “ When will 
university presidents cease to be noisy personages,” asks 
Dr. Flexner, “ and be proud to remain academic aides?” 

There is enough truth in the indictment to make us 
hang our heads. But is not Dr. Flexner in danger of be- 
coming a sort of ill-natured Mr. Dick, finding King 
Charles and his place of execution on every campus in 
the country? Perhaps we are in error, but it seems to 
us that the universities are growing somewhat ashamed 
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of their cafeteria-like methods. At least, these have been 
relegated to the obscure sections of the General Catalogue, 
like poor cousins at a feast, and there is less frequent 
mention of them in the advertisements. It is difficult, of 
course, to understand why a university should offer in- 
struction in toe dancing, just as it is quite impossible to 
understand why Christian people tax themselves to sup- 
port a university which strives to destroy in its students 
all faith in Christianity. We are not so much disturbed 
by the fact that good old Siwash lists courses on the 
care of the hen, as by the fact that she gives no courses 
whatever on the care of the soul. 


Thanksgiving Day 

T was a happy thought which led President Hoover 

to incorporate in the annual Thanksgiving Day proc- 
lamation, the similar proclamation issued by Washing- 
ton on October 3, 1789. In those days, the capital of the 
United States was the city of New York, and “ the late 
war” still occupied the thoughts of the people. After 
calling on “the People of these States” to return thanks 
to Almighty God “ for the signal and manifold mercies, 
and the favorable interpositions of His Providence which 
we experienced in the course and conclusion of the late 
war,” Washington writes that three causes, chiefly, should 
move us to gratitude: the institution of constitutional 
forms of government, the establishment of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, “ and the means we have of acquiring and 
diffusing useful knowledge.” And he bids us pray, after 
asking forgiveness for “our national and other trans- 
gressions,” that God may grant “ unto all mankind such a 
degree of temporal prosperity as He alone knows to be 
best.” 

Like every paper that Washington wrote or signed, this 
proclamation is evidence of his wisdom and his deep re- 
ligious spirit. A great war had been won by 1783, but 
four years later men were asking whether the prosperity 
which they had thought to be the fruit of victory could 
be conserved. In the Spring of 1789, a new government 
had begun to function, but its place among the nations of 
the world, and even at home, was uncertain. France and 
Great Britain looked on in amusement or in contempt, and 
the great States at home were by turns hopeful, indiffer- 
ent, or jealous. Much had been secured, but more re- 
mained to be secured, and that the blessing of the Al- 
mighty might rest upon the new experiment, Washing- 
ton invited his fellow citizens to ask for themselves and 
all mankind “ such a degree of temporal prosperity as He 
alone knows to be best.” 

In many respects national conditions today parallel those 
of 1789. Of the fitness of our national and State frame- 
works of government to withstand the attacks made upon 
them, and to secure peace and order throughout the coun- 
try so that all our citizens may enjoy undisturbed security 
and a due meed of happiness, we have no substantial 
doubt. Our sole fear, and it is well grounded, is that 
in the pursuit of temporal prosperity we may forget not 
only the fundamental purposes of our political institu- 
tions, but the laws of justice in all things, and of charity 
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for all. When we forget Almighty God, we cannot truly 
prosper, nor will our city be protected unless we humbly 
beseech the Lord of Hosts to guard it. 

Hence those who truly love their country and their 
fellows will heed the invitation of President Hoover to 
“repair to their places of public worship, there to give 
thanks to the beneficent Providence from whom comes 
all our good.” On Thanksgiving Day, every Catholic 
should assist at the Holy Sacrifice, the supreme Act of 
thanksgiving, and if possible receive into his heart God’s 
great Gift of his Son, Jesus Christ. We do not forget 
that our truest prosperity is the Peace of God in all 
hearts; but at the same time we can pray, in this day of 
great temporal distress that Our Father who cherishes us 
as His children, may give to us and to all mankind “ such 
a degree of temporal prosperity as He alone knows to 
be best.” 


“Free” Government 


E have “free” schools in this country, but they 

cost us about two billions of dollars per year. We 
also have free libraries, free museums, with free lectures, 
free hospitals, with free clinics, free parks, free play- 
grounds, and free baths. The cost of all these free services 
will add another billion to the country’s bill. 

It is not denied that some of these services are neces- 
sary, or that most of them are beneficial. As long as poor 
people fall ill, we must have some place in which to care 
for them, and, on the whole, playgrounds are cheaper 
than reform schools. But other facts must also be con- 
sidered, and one very pertinent fact at present is the ex- 
pense. A fur coat is an excellent thing, but we do not 
order one when we haven’t enough money to pay the 
rent. In that case, we conclude that the old coat, with a 
few repairs, will do very well for another Winter. 

Now it is clear that we are hard pressed to find the 
money for bare necessities. Common sense demands, 
therefore, that we dispense with the luxuries, and even 
with the conveniences. It should also be clear to us, in 
face of the enormous tax bill of the United States, that 
no public service is “ free.” The Government does noth- 
ing for us, except for a price. If we demand a fur-coat 
service, we shall be presented with a fur-coat bill. 

The Government of the United States, and of most of 
the States, will shortly be administered by the Demo- 
cratic party. It is to be hoped that the overwhelming vic- 
tory won by the Democrats will not turn their heads. 
They have been out in the cold for twelve years, but the 
country has not invited them in to sit by the fire, quaff 
their ale, and talk of battles gloriously won. What the 
people demand from the Democrats is hard work, and a 
policy of real economy. If they fail, they will be out in 
the cold and the rain once more by 1936. 

We call upon the leaders of the party at Washington, 
and in the States, to heed the demands of a tax-crushed 
people. The Seventy-third Congress will be surrounded 
by lobbyists demanding new Federal expenditures. The 
Federal school bill will be urged. Larger expenditures for 
the Children’s Bureau will be asked. Not only should 
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these and all similar raids on the Treasury be repelled, 
but Congress should take in hand at once the reorganiza- 
tion of the departments and bureaus. 

Similar policies should be at once inaugurated in the 
States and cities. “ Free” services should be retained 
only when absolutely necessary, and in that case, the costs 
of their administration should be cut. We want no fur 
coats. Until better times dawn, we can get on very well 
with a coat that is threadbare and patched. 


The Scottsboro Case 


O* November 7, by a vote of seven to two, the Su- 
preme Court ruled that the Negroes condemned to 
death by the courts of Alabama had not received a fair 
trial. The majority opinion, expressed in language that 
is remarkably clear and concise, is the work of Mr. Jus- 
tice Sutherland, and while it is not customary to con- 
gratulate a member of the Court for an act done in his 
official capacity, it is wholly proper to observe that the 
opinion is a masterly review of the law and the facts. 
The country at last has a history of the case, emanating 
from an impartial and authoritative source. 

It is difficult to read the opening pages of that history, 
and to restrain indignation within bounds. As Justice 
Sutherland writes, it is “ perfectly apparent” that from 
beginning to end the proceedings took place “in an at- 
mosphere of tense, hostile, and excited public sentiment.”’ 
Hence the obligation to insure a fair trial by giving the 
defendants every right and privilege accorded them by the 
law lay with unusual weight upon the State officials. Yet, 
incredible as it may appear, on their arraignment the 
prisoners, young, illiterate, and strangers, were not asked 
whether they had counsel, or desired counsel, or whether 
they wished to communicate with friends or relatives who 
might aid them. Summarily thrown into jail, they were 
brought out six days later to be tried on a capital charge. 

Worse followed. When the trial actually began, the 
defendants had no counsel. The State’s attorney an- 
nounced that he was ready, but “no one answered for 
the defendants,” writes Justice Sutherland, “ or appeared 
to represent or defend them.” It is true that some days 
previous to the trial, the Court “had appointed all the 
members of the bar” to defend them, but not one had 
consulted the defendants, who thus had no time to prepare 
their case, and not one appeared as counsel of record. 
The court then went through a gesture of assigning coun- 
sel, and immediately began to hear the case, but, in the 
words of Chief Justice Anderson, of Alabama, “ the rec- 
ord indicates that their appearance was rather pro forma 
than zealous or active.” 

“In this casual fashion,” comments Justice Sutherland, 
“the matter of counsel in a capital case was disposed of. 
. . . No attempt was made to investigate [by counsel for 
the defendants]. No opportunity to do so was given. De- 


fendants were immediately hurried to trial.” 

. . The circumstance lends emphasis to the conclusion that 
during perhaps the most critical period of the proceedings against 
these defendants, that is to say from the time of their arraign- 
ment until the beginning of their trial, when consultation, thoreugh- 
going investigation and preparation were vitally important, the de- 
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fendants did not have the aid of counsel in any real sense, although 
they were as much entitled to such aid during that period as at 
the trial itself. . . . A defendant, charged with a serious crime, 
must not be stripped of his right to have sufficient time to advise 
with his counsel, and prepare his defense. To do that is not to 
proceed promptly in the calm spirit of regulated justice, but to 
go forward with the haste of the mob. 

But that, exactly, is what the court which tried these 
defendants, did, and persisted in doing. 

The layman, accustomed to regard the courts as im- 
partial defenders of his rights and privileges, will be 
scandalized by the revelations soberly set forth in Mr. 
Justice Sutherland’s opinion. But the shock will serve 
an admirable purpose, if it stirs him, and through him 
the members of the profession, to look into the admin- 
istration of the criminal law, and to demand immediate 
reform. 

In this country we swing from one extreme to the 
other. We permit our courts “to go forward with the 
haste of a mob,” or to allow the criminal so many avenues 
of escape that crime has become a fairly safe and profit- 
able business. Politicians put men on the bench, as a 
reward for services akin to those of the gangster, while 
the bar association protests in vain, and the people are 
helpless before the power of a corrupt bi-partisan deal. 
What confidence can the people have in the courts, when 
they know, or suspect, that he who apparently dispenses 
justice, in the name of the God of Justice, is but the 
puppet of a grimy politician, or of a corporation? 

Denunciation of the radicals and Communists is wasted 
energy. The sober fact is that when they open fire on 
stupid or dishonest courts, they set an example which 
all should follow. 


Mobilizing for Relief 

N a recent release to the press, Newton D. Baker re- 

plies to some criticisms that have been passed on his 
relief program. Many of these criticisms are quite evi- 
dently founded on a complete misapprehension of the 
purposes of the Welfare and Relief Mobilization of 1932. 

With all who have studied the difficulties now con- 
fronting us, Mr. Baker admits that he knows of no plan 
which can remove them all. There are many theories, 
“and the debate is doing us good,” but all ‘theory must 
give way in the presence of a hungry child. Hence the 
Relief Mobilization is not proposing “a partial or com- 
plete reconstruction of our entire economic and political 
structure,” desirable as that change may be. Its aim is 
simpler, and more direct : the immediate relief of suffering. 

As Mrs. Nicholas F. Brady, chairman of the National 
Women’s Committee, working in connection with the Re- 
lief Mobilization, has stated, “ We cannot put off until 
prosperity returns, the things which need to be done for 
children today.” In the dawn of a brighter day we can 
pause to re-examine our theories, hoping that the knowl- 
edge we have gained in our work to relieve distress, will 
teach us how they can be corrected, and put into practice 
for the common welfare. But these are emergency days. 
When we do the good work that is in our hands, God 
will take care of the work that lies beyond them. 
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A New Alignment in Spain 


LAWRENCE A. 


' , J 1TH the reconvening of the Spanish Cortes after 
a brief adjournment, the work of recasting Spain 
in that particular Republican mould which has 
been earmarked for it has entered a new phase. On the 
eve of its assembly, Premier Manuel Azafia reviewed its 
accomplishments during the first fifteen months of its 
life, announced its new program of labors, predicted for 
it indefinite life with himself leading the Government, 
and, what is interpreted as most significant, announced a 
new alignment of forces within the Chamber which 
should be a “ federation,” in support of the Ministry, of 
all Republican parties of Left tendencies. This envisaged 
the early withdrawal from power and the passage to the 
opposition of the Socialists, who now have three seats 
in the Cabinet. 

Premier Azajfia mentioned the new Constitution, the 
agrarian reform, and the Catalan-autonomy statute as 
the outstanding accomplishments of the Government thus 
far. The new task of the Cortes, he added, would be the 
approval of the organic law of the Tribunal of Con- 
stitutional Guarantees, the law of the Religious Congre- 
gations, “ which will cause a considerable rumpus,” and 
a budget “which shall not be inspired by politics but by 
the idea of commencing the work of national reconstruc- 
tion.” As secondary projects he announced the recon- 
struction of “an efficient army of defense,” and the re- 
organization of a completely laical school system. 

The Spanish Constitution imposes upon the country 
an arbitrary laicism which belies the liberty of conscience 
it pretends to proclaim. In many other respects it is a 
liberal document, although surcharged with the Socialistic 
doctrine that in the last analysis all property belongs to 
the State. While it contains far-reaching “ guarantees ” 
as to the rights of citizens, the Government’s quite cynical 
disregard of those “guarantees” thus far tells a dis- 
couraging story for those who would take the Constitu- 
tion at its word. The Catalan solution certainly eases the 
tension in the Catalan quarter and would seem a well- 
judged political stroke. But it will have its troublesome 
repercussions. The proud Castilian sees in it “an attempt 
upon the dignity of Spain” and “a favoring of Catalonia 
to the detriment of Spain.” In Catalonia, ultra-nation- 
alists and separatists say it merely “ enslaves Catalonia to 
Spain” and are gathering their forces for the old sep- 
aratist fight. But since separatism would mean economic 
disaster for Catalonia, it is not likely that the new move- 
ment will progress beyond the merely troublesome and 
noisy stage. 

The agrarian reform hands the lands of the nobility 
over to the State and proposes the expropriation of various 
other classes of land, in most cases with limited com- 
pensation on a sliding scale; it further provides for the 
settlement of workers thereon, either individually or in 
collective groups as a majority of any locality may decide. 


FERNSWORTH 


The Premier excuses its “apparent violence” on the 
ground that it is “ profoundly constructive and conserva- 
tive” and “will place a morsel of bread in the hands 
of workers living in misery.” But it is to be noted that in 
this solicitude for the worker, there is a politique frankly 
announced by Azafia, namely, “the creation of a new 
social class,” because “every regime has need of classes 
to sustain it.” Thus the new Spain would seem to be a 
Government of classes. The old order has not changed 
much. The pendulum has merely swung to the other side. 
An inconvenience about swinging pendulums is that they 
swing back. 

The faculties and functions of the Tribunal of Con- 
stitutional Guarantees, to which the Cortes will now have 
to give life, are stated in the Constitution as follows: to 
decide upon the constitutionality of laws, to guarantee 
the constitutional rights of individuals, to resolve conflicts 
between the State and the autonomous regions, to admit 
Presidential electors to office, and to determine, if and 
when necessary, the criminal responsibility of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, of the Premier and his ministers, 
of the President of the Supreme Court, and of the fiscal 
(or attorney general). 

To get at the Premier’s meaning in saying that the 
Cortes will now have to approve the law of Religious 
Congregations, it will be well to have a look at Article 
26 of the Constitution. The dissolution of the Jesuits 
because of a pretended “ fourth vow inimical to the State,” 
and the “extinction of the budget for the clergy” are 
already history. This article further authorizes, ordains, 
or declares: The dissolution of whatever other Orders 
may be deemed “a danger for the security of the State ;” 
the registration of all Orders; their “ incapacity ” to hold 
more property than is necessary for their particular ends; 
“the prohibition of exercising industry, commerce, or 
teaching ”; the “ obligation of giving an annual account- 
ing to the State of the inversion (sales or disposals) of 
their possessions. . . .” The “ nationalization” of the 
properties of the Orders is made “ permissible.” Premier 
Azafia announces that he is disposed not to swerve “ one 
jot” from the accomplishment of any of fhe foregoing 
provisions. 

It is hardly necessary to call attention here to the 
rampant Socialism inherent in the State’s assumption of 
control over the family in matters of education or to the 
violence which is thereby done to religious convictions. 
The religious schools have been permitted to continue up 
to the present for the simple reason that the Government 
has been unable to replace them. An educational crisis 
is already signalized by the horde of new private schools, 
“academies,” and “colleges” which are appearing in 
Spain with the new school year. Private education is 
evidently to be permitted provided it is shorn of all vestige 
of religion. It is to be noted also, in the provisions just 
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quoted, that the way is paved for the practical extinc- 
tion, through property seizures, of those Orders which 
have education as their primary ends. 

The Premier has sounded a note which causes one to 
question whether the Republic does not aspire to become 
a military power. It would seem that the old and admit- 
tedly inefficient army, top-heavy with overfed and gouty 
generals, had latterly, by its very innocuousness, been 
Spain’s best safeguard against war. But now Spain wants 
a new and efficient army “ because it has not renounced 
the right to defend itself ” and because it wants the right 
to say: “I do this because I wish it and not because I 
find it necessary to please another. . . .”’ The proposed 
new army is naturally called an instrument of defense, 
but has anyone ever heard of an army that was called 
anything else? In this connection, it is well to remember 
that conflicts in which Spain has an interest are brewing 
in the Mediterranean. 

The Azafia Government has maintained itself in power 
thus far with the help of the Socialists who, with their 
117 deputies, are numerically the strongest group in 
Parliament. To understand the proposed new alignment, 
it is necessary to understand the Socialists’ position. They 
are serious about translating the doctrines of Socialism 
into a practical reality but, as the first step, they have 
felt the necessity of collaborating with the Republic and 
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of implanting, insofar as possible, a Socialistic impress 
upon its Constitution. Having done this, they now want 
to go further, and feel that it will soon be time to pass 
to the opposition, there to work for a more complete 
Socialism. But it will be a friendly opposition, ready to 
go to the defense of the Republic in the face of any at- 
tack from the Right. 

In view of this prospective Socialist withdrawal, Pre- 
mier Azafia envisages a “ federation” of various Repub- 
lican minorities which he finds “ indispensable” in order 
“to constitute within these Cortes an instrument of gov- 
ernment of the Republican Left.” It is being pointed 
out, however, that this “ federation of the Left” will of 
necessity be a government of the “ Center,” with the 
Socialists and more extreme elements on the real Left, 
with the Lerroux-istas and the Maura-istas and certain 
frankly monarchist elements on the Right. Both Alejandro 
Lerroux, chief of the Radical party (radical in name 
only), and Miguel Maura, chief of the Conservative Re- 
publican party, have been reorganizing their forces, the 
former appealing to the burguesia, the middle class, the 
latter to the liberals among former monarchists. Lerroux 
confidently announces he will be the next Premier. But 
the Socialists, his arch-enemies, say boldly, “ He shall 
not pass.” Therein lies the germ of an interesting 
situation. 


Making the Layman Articulate 


Witrrip Parsons, S.J. 


its quadrennial examination of conscience over 

the kind of philosophy it has been following and 
has decided on a change. It realizes, however dimly, that 
behind all policies, programs, twelve-point proposals, and 
the like, there lies and must lie a philosophy, composite 
of many ideas and notions, which will be the ruling force 
in our country for at least four years. If this philosophy 
is fundamentally moral, with justice as its first premise 
and selfishness as its point of attack, then we may hope 
for the return of a fair measure of prosperity. Injustice 
and selfishness, class privilege and exploitation, carry 
their own retribution, even in economics, as the present 
depression proves. 

Now here are fair questions. Just how much say have 
Catholics had in the past in formulating our national 
philosophies? In particular, how much say have lay Cath- 
olics had? And if they have had little say, whose fault 
is that? 

It happens that I have sat in with different groups of 
Catholic laymen during the past month or so, and I come 
away furnished with several answers to these questions. 
I find that many laymen, and not the least intelligent, 
are quite generally willing to admit that they are nowhere 
in the national scene, and they put the blame for that on 
the clergy. I find, but it takes some cross-questioning 


, \HE campaign is over. The country has gone into 


to bring it out, that most laymen feel themselves quite 
incompetent to take their place in national influence, be- 





cause they don’t know enough of their own philosophy 
to expound it and defend it. I find others who know and 
are willing to take their part, but are, as one expressed 
it to me recently, “ appallingly inarticulate.” Others get 
up and say we have no leaders—‘ what we want is 
leaders!” (applause). Nearly all admit that we do not 
suffer from lack of organization: in fact, we have lots 
of it, but our meetings dissolve in talk. Some say we have 
no followers, all want to be leaders. 

Now here is a striking fact. Last month, Secretary of 
State Stimson appeared before a large gathering of 
Methodists in Pittsburgh to explain and defend in a non- 
political speech our new foreign policy with regard to 
Japan and the League of Nations. The Northern Meth- 
odists number, according to the latest census, 4,080,777. 
May I ask, when did a Cabinet member feel it incumbent 
on him to come before a body of Catholics and explain 
and defend his policies? Never. And why? For the 
simple reason that it would never occur to him to do 
so. Whether Catholics have any settled policy with regard 
to industry, commerce, international relations, agricul- 
ture, or not, they are completely inarticulate about it, and 
so far as any Government official might know, they have 
no policy, and therefore there is no particular reason 
why he should talk to them about his. The reason why 
Mr. Stimson felt called on to make a speech to the Meth- 
odists about his policies was that the Methodists had made 
themselves felt in Mr. Stimson’s field. 
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The same thing is true of many other fields. Race re- 
lations in this country, the motion-picture problem, Pro- 
hibition, of course, the farm problem, censorship of books 
and the stage, and even banking, foreign investments, and 
the problems of industry, relief, unemployment, none of 
these but has felt the impact of Protestant corporate 
thought and the leaders in all those fields either take 
Protestant thought as a guide or at least consider it before 
they act. And the Protestants, naturally, take this as a 
matter of course. 

Is the real reason why we are out of it, that we have 
been bluffed out of it? Have the 1928 campaign against 
Smith’s religion, and all the other anti-Catholic cam- 
paigns, made such a deep impression on our laymen’s 
minds that they have come unconsciously to accept the 
Protestant thesis that we Catholics have no right to a 
say in national affairs? We do not find our laymen as- 
serting such a right, in any case. And if they do not 
assert it, is it any wonder that our silence seems to give 
consent? 

You hear many Catholics say: “ That’s politics. The 
Church ought to keep out of it. I’d hate to see the Church 
get into politics. Wasn’t it our boast in 1928 that we 
were able to say the Church wasn’t in politics? The Meth- 
odists went into politics, and everybody condemned them. 
It did them a lot of harm. Let’s keep our Church out of 
politics.” 

Let us look at that. There are many Catholics in 
politics—chiefly municipal, sometimes State, rarely na- 
tional. It is sometimes claimed that this puts the Church 
into politics, too, but not very convincingly. There is a 
vast difference between Catholics being in the spoils 
system, which is practical politics as we know it, and 
Catholics as a lay body exercising over the course of na- 
tional affairs the influence to which their education and 
numbers entitle them. It is well to remember that the 
old slogan, “ The separation of Church and State,” was 
coined in European masonic circles to destroy the national 
influence of Catholicism, not to express any general policy 
excluding all religions from helping to frame national 
and international policies. There is no objection against 
Catholics holding positions—the Presidency not included 
—provided they keep their Catholic convictions from in- 
fluencing their policies. The reason why the Presidency 
is not included in the toleration of our fellow-citizens 
is precisely that there the Catholic idea, not Catholics 
hunting jobs as such, would be influential. 

This brings us to the practical aspect. The Catholic 
name is only too closely associated with the political 
system in our cities by which these are governed by men 
not elected by the people, called bosses, who make a nice 
living providing the jobs, and who, if they are influenced 
by Catholic convictions at all, go by a sort of rude elemen- 
tary sense of justice, principally for the poor, even if 
the poor have no vote. The Catholics who hold the jobs, 
municipal, State, and national, are nearly always men 
who have risen from the ranks of the practical politicians 
and have no knowledge whatever of their own philosophy, 
and often no interest in it. 
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The point I am trying to make is that Catholics have 
only too often looked on an official position as a “ job” 
and not as a means of contributing to our country the 
benefits of a philosophy which to us is obviously needed 
to bring about the reign of justice and charity. Mean- 
while, men outside the Church are content to let us have 
the jobs—the Presidency always excluded—if they can 
mould the policies, which they will do behind the scenes 
according to the philosophies which are theirs. 

What I am pleading for, therefore, is not more jobs for 
Catholics. When they get them, what do they do with 
them? Nor am I limiting my plea to politics. The same 
situation exists in business with its trade associations, 
literature and the arts with their groups, the law and 
medicine in their associations, education with its organi- 
zations, social welfare and relief in their bodies. In all 
these, religious philosophies are powerful, and even more 
so are the various secularist philosophies. It is rare that 
a Catholic philosophy demands a hearing, and almost 
unheard-of when it gets acceptance. 

I sometimes hear it said that the Church has no busi- 
ness mixing in such things—this comes mostly from those 
who have been educated outside the current of Catholic 
thought, and it is another argument for Catholic col- 
leges. The elementary distinction is between the eccle- 
siastical organization—the bigots’ hated “ hierarchy ”— 
controlling government after the manner of a Tammany 
or a Vare “machine,” and the philosophy which Cath- 
olics accept exercising its due share in framing the na- 
tional economy. The premise of this philosophy, as of 
every religious philosophy, is that religion exists for social 
as well as individual salvation. On a mere basis of num- 
bers, our own philosophy is far from sharing its due place 
in our national life, and this is due primarily to our lay- 
men being unable or refusing to promote that philosophy. 

The difficulties in the way of remedying this situation 
are many, both inside and outside the Church. 

Outside the Church, the main difficulty is the deep- 
rooted suspicion with which our Church is viewed by 
most non-Catholics. Along with a widely professed tol- 
eration, there goes a firm intention to let us go just so 
far, and no farther. At the first sign of preponderance 
there will be a united effort to stop us. They fear that the 
triumph of our ideas will mean an increase of what they 
term the political ambitions of the Church. Yet outside 
of the purely and distinctively Catholic dogmas of re- 
ligion, our whole philosophy of art, business, statecraft, 
education, social welfare, is one which can readily be 
accepted, without any change of religious affiliation, by 
any reasoning and well-intentioned person. Any instructed 
Catholic could go into any group and expose it as his own 
personal philosophy and win wide if not unanimous ac- 
ceptance for it. 

“Any instructed Catholic.” There’s the rub. It is 
greatly to be feared that besides being inarticulate, our 
educated Catholic laymen are also uninstructed, because 
they have never followed up the lines which were merely 
marked out for them in college as the lines of their future 
development. The result is that our alumni remain at 
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about the same intellectual level as when they left col- 
lege. Many of them feel this keenly, and will confess it 
to you. They are willing to admit the responsibility they 
incurred to be leaders of their fellows by the fact that 
they had a college education. They will admit that they 
have shuffled off this responsibility. Their excuse is that 
they have never had the time or the occasion to bring their 
education up to date. The problem, therefore, is to supply 
them with the occasion, and make it so attractive and 
useful that they will be willing to make the time for it. 

The Catholic Alumni Federation is now going about a 
solution in their own way. As a starter, they are going to 
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hold, in four different parts of the country, symposiums 
on Social Justice in which their members will discuss the 
Catholic social philosophy with especial reference to our 
national problems. The meetings will be held on No- 
vember 20 at Fordham University in New York, at Notre 
Dame University, and at the Holy Names College at 
Oakland, Calif., and on November 27 at the Catholic 
University at Washington. It is to be hoped that out of 
these meetings will come practical recommendations for 
study by the same or other laymen, individually or in 
groups, so that at least the excuse that they do not know 
will be taken away. 


Can the Land Be a Refuge? 


Joun LaFarcg, S.j. 


REFUGE, that is to say, from starvation, with 
A her twin sister, the bread line; a refuge likewise 

from demoralization. Can persons and families 
in distress obtain from Mother Earth at least a cushion 
to deaden the shock of present calamity? 

Let me say at once that frankly I do not know. A 
refuge for a few—for a few thousand, let us say, scat- 
tered here and there—may totally fail a million who 
would rush to it. We can say something of what the 
land can do for the thousands; we do not know what it 
can do for the millions. For these we can only guess; 
hope; warn! But, since to help even some is a worthy 
work, let us look on what is happening to the few. Then 
later, if called upon to face the problem of the many, 
we may at least be guided by some facts. 

If you were driving into Rochester, N. Y., this sum- 
mer, you doubtless noticed the wayside signs: “ SELF- 
HELP GARDENS. HELP US GUARD THEM!” 
Thus designated were 2,500 garden plots, supporting some 
14,000 to 15,000 people. The standard size of the plots 
was 50 by 100 feet; and they were scattered over sev- 
enteen properties, all of which were generously donated, 
I believe, for the purpose. The two that I myself viewed, 
in company with W. E. Georgia, of Ithaca, State Agri- 
cultural Supervisor of the New York State Temporary 
Emergency Relief Administration, were fine pieces of 
rich land, on either side of one of the main highways lead- 
ing into the city. Twenty-two varieties of vegetables were 
grown on these tracts. Just to make your mouth water 
with thoughts of “ pot-likker” and corn-bread to dunk 
therein, I append the list: beans, beets, carrots, cucumbers, 
kohl-rabi, lettuce, onions, parsley, peas, radishes, spinach, 
New Zealand spinach, Swiss chard, sweet corn, tomatoes, 
potatoes, cabbage, peppers, turnips, rutabagas, pumpkins, 
squash, parsnips. (Watermelons and sweet potatoes not 
listed.) This diversified “ standard list” was obligatory, 
regardless of what they did in the “ Old Country.” No 
one was allowed to specialize, for instance, merely on po- 
tatoes and cabbage. 

Provision for the gardens was made by the coopera- 
tion of several agencies, municipal and private; as well as 
by the generous aid of one of Rochester’s leading citizens, 


who at the age of seventy is giving his full time, his 
means, and his Packard car to the task of soliciting land 
and heading the general supervision of the gardens. The 
State administration supplied the plans and general ex- 
pert advice. There should be, in Mr. Georgia’s opinion, 
one supervisor for every 100 gardens. Supervisors were 
paid, as part of the relief program. Some of them camped 
in tents on the property. The tracts were previously 
ploughed and conditioned. The gardeners were furnished 
with seed, neatly packaged according to the list; but they 
provided their own tools. Cost of an individual garden 
varied from two to six dollars. 

At North Tonawanda, near Buffalo, under the general 
supervision of Emil T. Miller, 425 gardens were grown, 
100x50 feet, except sixty-one which were 50x50. Water 
mains were provided by the city for the plots. Mr. Miller 
was Chairman of the City Council of North Tonawanda 
when, a year ago, the Communists rioted in the Council 
Chamber. Sitting at the same desk that he then occupied, 
he described to me that scene, and contrasted last year’s 
rioters’ state of mind with that of this year’s garden 
workers. “ More than any other benefit,” he assured us, 
“do we count the moral effect of this garden relief to 
the unemployed.” 

Similar insistence on the wonderful effect of the 
gardens upon the morale of the unemployed, through 
benefit to their health, and through the constant yet hu- 
mane occupation, was voiced by the Vice President of 
the Harrison Radiator Company, at Lockport, Klare E. 
Covert, who by his personal efforts is trying to tide over 
the distress of hundreds of men whom the company was 
obliged to lay off, and their families. All those engaged 
in the work lay stress upon the need of good land, well 
prepared ; standard grade of seed; and expert supervision. 

A few figures, to complete the picture. In Utica, 267 
gardens produced this summer $9,950 worth of produce; 
and supported approximately 1,464 people. The State 
report listed 13,177 gardens included in this relief plan; 
but there were many more. Garden plots are snapped up; 
and the demand for them cannot be supplied. Every five 
dollars spent on a garden brought a return of twenty 
to forty dollars. Total value of the produce was well 
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over $200,000. Though the New York plan appears the 
most carefully worked out, especially as to diversification 
and supervision, similar projects have been springing up 
all over the United States. The Rev. W. Howard Bishop, 
for instance, of Clarksville, Md., President of the Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference, which met in October at 
Dubuque, engineered a project of 100 gardens this sum- 
mer for the unemployed of Baltimore City, and is so 
encouraged by his success as to plan considerably more 
next season. Many industrial concerns have joined the 
procession. The McClintic, Marshall Company have plots 
under cultivation at Pottstown, Pa., also at Pittsburgh and 
Buffalo. The Bethlehem Steel Company, ever since the 
World War, with its “ war-gardens,” have been demon- 
strating the feasibility of the plan. They are credited 
now with 7,500 gardens, with a season’s value of produce 
of $225,000; one garden for every seven employes; with 
22,427,960 square feet of ground under cultivation; in 
Bethlehem, Steelton, Lackawanna, Dundalk (Md.), Le- 
banon, Cambria, Coatesville, and other places. 

Will the indefinite growth of such gardens threaten 
the livelihood of those who professionally till the soil, 
by overproduction of market produce? At the Catholic 
Rural Life Conference we debated this subject; and 
were, I think, generally agreed that there was no serious 
danger from this source. Though some disturbances and 
maladjustments may here and there locally occur, the 
farming body, even those who raise food products, cannot 
but benefit in the long run by the rescue of the urban 
population from starvation, and the upbuilding of their 
health and self-respect. 

Gardens, of course, do not provide homes. They are 
a relief, not a complete subsistence. Can the unemployed 
take refuge upon the land, to dwell thereon, and draw 
from it animal as well as vegetable products: eggs, poul- 
try, milk, beef and mutton, etc.? 

Whether they should or not, thousands are attempt- 
ing it. The “landward movement” is in swing, particu- 
larly in the Northwest. In 1931, 252,000 more city folks 
in the United States went to the farm, than the reverse. 
Railroads, such as the Northern Pacific and particularly 
the Great Northern, testify to the many inquiries their 
agricultural-development agencies receive on this score. 
The railroads are carrying back thousands to the land, 
either to fit as best they may into existing farming com- 
munities; or to take up even now new ground. Up in 
the “cut-over” lands of Northern Minnesota, pioneers 
are dotting the region with their log houses, living as did 
the ancestors of the standard Presidential candidate, 
Model B, and dodging the stumps rather than lose time 
ploughing and harvesting their sustenance crops. Rec- 
lamation lands in Montana and Washington have been 
attracting families, ready to try their luck with irriga- 
tion. Sugar beets are being planted by these adventurers, 
in cool disregard of Mr. Chadbourne’s worries and the 
trials that invasion by the American sugar-beet industry 
has caused such European countries as Czechoslovakia. 

Various Southern colonies are on foot, particularly in 
Louisiana and Northwestern Florida, where you grow 
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vegetables in January and comfortably harvest three crops 
a year. 

Though no one yet, apparently, has been able to inform 
himself about the full extent of this “ back-to-sub- 
sistence ’”’ movement, those who have come in contact with 
it generally seem agreed that few, if any, should attempt 
it without previous farming experience. Hence the land 
can be a complete immediate refuge for only that per- 
centage (is it ten per cent?) of the present unemployed, 
who were once really farmers. Well, if we have 13,- 
000,000 unemployed now in the United States, it will be 
worth while to provide for 130,000 of them. To get even 
a few dozen families in a State or diocese back to self- 
support is worth much time and trouble. 

The question as to whether the subsistence type of 
farming will necessarily compete with the farmer’s pres- 
ent meager profits (to speak in euphemism) naturally 
hinges, in the first place, upon its remaining pure sub- 
sistence farming. Such a type of farming is hard to 
visualize in our essentially profit-seeking nation. I refer 
to an editorial in last week’s AMERICA. Only study, ex- 
periment, and actual demonstration can prove whether 
this is really possible. Whether impossible or not, how- 
ever, the attempt is being made, as Bishop O’Hara took 
pains to observe in our discussion, and will be increas- 
ingly made, under the terrific pressure of urban distress. 

This being so, the important thing appears to be that 
such guidance should be given to those who are determined 
to seek the land as will prevent them from enmeshing 
themselves any more than is necessary in the cogs of the 
present clogged marketing machine. This the Relief Ad- 
ministration is trying to do in New York State, though 
they are admittedly finding it a difficult task. The more 
resolutely, however, and the more generally efforts at 
proper guidance are made by different agencies—educa- 
tional, charitable, and commercial—to provide the right 
kind of information and guidance, the fewer will be ship- 
wrecked at the beginning, and drag others down in the 
end. Economic clashes are less likely to occur, as Father 
Nell pointed out at the Dubuque conference, if steps are 
taken to secure the harmony of the three classes involved, 
producer, distributor, and consumer, in the spirit of the 
great Encyclicals on social justice. The terrifying aspects 
of increased competition, after all, arise not so much 
from the nature of agriculture, as from the distorted con- 
ditions under which it is now practised. When we have 
fully recovered from the delusion of the industrialized 
farm; when the family is once more seen as the unit of 
agriculture; when the State can be made to use its in- 
fluence not to legislate fool panaceas, but to enable the 
farmer, through cooperative effort, to protect his own in- 
come ; when taxes are equitably levied; when the standard 
of living itself has settled into its normal channels, it may 
well be found that a large increase in the number of self- 
sustaining families will so multiply the general purchas- 
ing power of the nation as actually to benefit the profit- 
seeking farmer himself. 

Moreover, it is not correct to say that the market is 
everywhere, in every way, completely supplied. There are 
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fields, both in perishable and in non-perishable products, 
where quality goods are far from being on hand, what- 
ever the quantity may be. Only, these are inaccessible to 
the tyro in farming, as they are to the unprogressive 
and hidebound. Time, and sanity, will show, I opine, 
more room for moderate profits than the facts now seem 
to warrant. If this assertion is too confident, my readers 
may set me right. 

With all these thoughts, and many others, in mind, the 
Dubuque session of the Catholic Rural Life Conference 
urged what seems their logical outcome: that in our vari- 
ous dioceses, especially those which have a considerable 
agrarian population, and so are subject to many move- 
ments within or without their boundaries, there be estab- 
lished some sort of agency to study this land-refuge move- 
ment from the practical viewpoint of Catholic charity. 
Migrants need to know where to turn for information and 
guidance. They need to be safeguarded against spiritual 
as well as economic disaster. Would that such had been 
done a half century, or more, ago! The Catholic Church 
has the key to this situation. The Church has ever been 
the best guide to the use of the land. She will prove her- 
self so in the present crisis. America’s redemption from 
disaster will depend, more than on all the party platforms 
put together, upon the coming agrarian policy of the 
Catholic Church in this country. 


The Curse and Blessing of Logic 


DanieEL A. Lorp, S.J. 


HEN the story of mankind’s thought processes is 
written (if such a volume can ever possibly be 
written), the author is going to be completely baffled by 
the last forty years. He is going to find a group of 
scientists simply unequaled for their fact-finding ability. 
And he is going to watch them struggle to hitch their 
facts together into any intelligible or intelligent system. 
Scientists will stake their whole reputation on the immu- 
table laws of nature; and then, after building up the most 
magnificently ordered universe, see no necessity for a law 
giver or an intelligent being to arrange all this order. 
He is going to be completely dumfounded by our sup- 
posedly leading thinkers who show in their lives no slight 
relationship to the doctrines they preach. Of course, 
George Bernard Shaw will be classed as an intellectual 
curiosity, fit for history’s museum: a Socialist who fights 
like a tiger for his least royalty and builds up a mag- 
nificent fortune; a hater of homes and marriage with a 
charming wife and a lovely home; a humanitarian pro- 
fessing the most infatuated love for his fellow-men, yet 
advocating the mad class strife of Karl Marx and the 
ruthless dominance of the superman; one who is so tender 
of heart that he cannot think of eating the youngest lamb, 
and yet in theory condemns all useless members of society 
to the lethal chamber; theoretically the wildest sort of 
revolutionary pagan, in practice a sober householder who 
won’t even touch a glass of wine. 
The author will be equally puzzled by Galsworthy, 
whose novels are wild with passion and extra-marital 
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love, and whose face is that of an ascetic; with Ellen 
Key, preaching free love and living in almost maidenly 
purity; with Ibsen, shouting the liberation of women 
and keeping his own wife in the most abject subjection; 
with Lewis and Dreiser, fulminating against cheapness 
and vulgarity and the Babbitts, and then slapping each 
other’s face in the most vulgar fashion during a none- 
too-dry party; with the thousand professors and writers 
whose teachings were thoroughly revolutionary and whose 
lives were the soul of conservatism; with men and women 
who preached sex license and then held up horrified 
hands over the younger generation; with the whole group 
of Evolutionists who believe that the fit have a right 
to survive, and then grow furious over ruthless compe- 
tition in business and the struggle for supremacy between 
nations. 

It is going to make a muddled chapter in so-called 
human thinking, or, in a better phrase, in human so-called 
thinking. 

But when they get to the younger generation, they are 
not going to be quite so puzzled. For high on the list of 
youth’s virtues we can write this intellectual virtue called 
logic, a virtue simply lacking in the equipment of thou- 
sands of the scientists and the vast majority of the neo- 
moralists. They will find the young men and women 
practising the things which their elders presented only 
as academic theory, and they will credit them with at 
least the virtue of intellectual honesty. 

The more one sees of youth, the more convinced one 
becomes that it is willing to face logical consequences. 
Their elders did not. Bernard Shaw tells somewhere of 
the young man dragged into court for lawless living, and 
relates with a touch of indignation that the young man 
pleaded, “ I am a Shavian; no law binds me.” The young 
man was logical. He was not playing the pious hypocrite 
that G. B. S. has been playing these many years. He 
did not merely scoff at virtue and satirically attack it; 
he rode roughshod through the Ten Commandments and 
the laws of State, and saw no reason why he should not. 

For years, our young people have had the most terri- 
fying premises laid down for them. In non-Catholic 
schools, these premises have been taught professedly. 
Catholic students have been forced to live surrounded by 
literature, newspapers, and a type of thought saturated 
with these same ideas. There is no God. The Ten 
Commandments evolved from the social experiences of 
mankind and are as changeable as that experience. The 
after-life, if not a complete myth, is certainly a very 
doubtful state. Morality has the same shifting character 
as table manners. Revolution is the road to progress. 
Private property is another name for theft. The struggle 
of the classes is part of the theory of Evolution. 

These theories and a thousand like them were offered 
as academic and abstract questions with no bearing on 
life. Professors presented them as interesting theories, 
but were unutterably shocked when their students pro- 
ceeded to live according to them. Moralists denied moral- 
ity, and then held up their hands in horror when young 
people were frankly immoral. 
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Let’s concede to youth that it had even in its evil two 
remarkably fine qualities of intellect and will: it had the 
intellectual courage to draw logical conclusions; it had 
the courage of will to carry these conclusions into life. 

If there were no God, then all talk of religion was 
simply fluff and moonshine. A social religion of being 
sweet to people and wearing a frock coat on Sunday 
didn’t take in the younger generation. Once their pro- 
fessors convinced them that God was fiction, they de- 
manded the abolition of compulsory chapel service and 
stayed away from church on Sunday. If the after life 
were so vague and nebulous, the present life was real and 
urgent and insistent; and one was a fool to hazard cer- 
tain and immediate pleasures and opportunities for vague 
uncertainties much questioned by men of authority. If 
the Ten Commandments simply evolved from man’s ex- 
perience, then they saw no reason for obeying the Ten 
Commandments, and didn’t. If morality could be changed 
as manners are changed, they changed both their manners 
and their morals. And since the struggle for existence 
was justified by Darwin and Karl Marx, then let’s get 
into the struggle with tooth and nail and a thumb dug 
into the adversary’s eye. 

The astonishing part of it is that the elder generation 
seemed utterly oblivious of the consequences of the doc- 
trines and theories they placidly advanced. Once more, 
from personal experiences, I have had young men and 
women back from universities and colleges sit and draw 
for me the logical consequences of what they have been 
taught, frightened perhaps at where these consequences 
pointed, but logically facing a future without religion, 
definite morality, or even the reassuring conviction that 
they had the power of free choice. 

Logically, however, a large group of them argued back 
from the terrible consequences to a conviction that the 
premises must be wrong. They had accepted the premises 
when offered them; they followed the premises to their 
inevitable conclusions with the calm logic of youth; they 
saw at once that such consequences meant the destruc- 
tion of the human race; and they turned back, not know- 
ing the answer to the things they had been taught, but 
convinced that theories which entailed such consequences 
could not possibly be right. 

Bruce Marshall suggests that keepers of houses of pros- 
titution should pay royalties to professors of exegesis. 
He is right. And the looseness of the present generation, 
where it is loose, need not be blamed on the Great War; 
it can go right back to the professors and authors and 
neo-moralists who, in their calm and self-controlled and 
passionless maturity, laid down principles which youth 
saw definitely leading to immorality, class hatred, free 
love, utter disregard for the law of God, the destruction 
of the State, and the abolition of religion. 

If, however, there was the group misled through its 
own logic and courage and the false principles taught it, 
there was, too, the group which from the true principles 
of religion and philosophy argued to such beautiful things 
as the Carmelite vocation, missionary enterprise, Catholic 
Action, unselfishness as fathers and mothers, and a de- 
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termination that they would give to their children in 
fullest measure the blessings that come with faith. 

Logic and courage made one group decidedly more 
immoral in every sense of that word. Logic and cour- 
age made another group definitely more moral and re- 
ligious. Mediocrity was difficult among the better type 
of young men and women. Theirs was a choice between 
superlative goodness and a sort of professional and rea- 
sonable evil. 

This factor simply is unescapable in the whole matter 
of the present generation. Never was a group so terribly 
and systematically misled. Never, on the other hand, 
has a group been given firmer foundations and premises. 
The pagan educational system is responsible for the 
twisted and perverted theories on which pagan youth 
had based its contempt for religion, for morality, for the 
State. The Catholic educational system is fighting might 


and main to see that correct first principles and God’s | 


own truth be given to young men and young women. 
From these their logic and courage cannot but draw 
conclusions that will make for the salvation uf the human 
race and the solid happiness of the individuals. 





Back of Business 











NE of the problems upon whose solution depends 

much for the social development of the United 
States, is unemployment relief. An outright dole is flatly 
rejected because of its harmful social character. But most 
of us agree upon the advisability of helping the unem- 
ployed through public works. A huge bond issue varying 
from one to ten billion dollars is advocated. 

Such an issue would have the advantage that, first, it 
would temporarily shift the burden to those who have 
the funds, namely, the banks. A bond issue would 
liquidate part of the huge assets which are “ frozen.” 
Secondly, it would give work. Thirdly, it would stimu- 
late business. But let us state the doubtful side of it. 

Relief cannot be adequate in any sense of the word. 
There are about 12,000,000 persons who could apply for 
unemployment relief. If each of them received only $10 
a week, the yearly total would run up to $6,000,000,000. 
We want to pay the unemployed in wages, and generally 
wages amount to approximately twenty per cent of the 
capital investment. Thus, $6,000,000,000 in wages would 
be equivalent to an investment of $30,000,000,000. 

To be sure, this is exaggerated—and purposely so, in 
order to show the enormity of the proposed relief; be- 
cause a bridge built under the relief plan would require 
steel, cables, cranes, cars, engines, beams, cement, and 
what not. Whole industries would benefit by supplying 
material for construction work going on under the relief 
plan. And here lies the rub: 

Far from being beneficial to the country at large, this 
would reflect the intrinsic danger of a bond issue. It 
would start the wheels of industry for profit, not for the 
unemployed. It would put a premium on production, re- 
gardless of the consumers’ interest. It would strengthen 
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this dangerous monopoly of production. The competi- 
tive drive which would ensue would favor the employ- 
ment of the machine rather than of human labor. In the 
end, we would lay the foundation for the next crash: 
excess production! Where we started out to help the 
unemployed, we would finish throwing more and more 
funds into the production scheme which, during the last 
three years, has been the cause of losses aggregating more 
than $150,000,000,000. 

From a human viewpoint, the bond issue is a fine 
gesture, but futile. In the beginning, some of the money 
would flow into the consumers’ pocketbooks. In the light 
of economic principles, the proposal is wrong because it 
would invariably emphasize production instead of con- 
sumption. From the economic viewpoint, an outright dole 
would be more sensible. The unemployed would use it for 
spending only. GERHARD HIRSCHFELD. 


Education 


“The Worst Taught Course” 


Francis P, LeBurre, S.J. 


At the first, and again at the second, Summer School 
of Catholic Action, St. Louis, August, 1931 and 
1932, the practically unanimous verdict was that the worst 
taught course in our entire Catholic school system is the 
religion course. Those who gave this judgment were 
deans, principals, teachers (both priests and Sisters), and 
lay students of college level. Their judgment was pro- 
nounced openly: in public discussions; in the general 
classes; and in the “ faculty meetings ” (which were held 
during the lunch-rest period) for all students in the 
S. S. C. A. who were deans, principals or teachers in 
their respective schools. Similar discussions were held at 
the high-school and college sodality conventions, and 
especially at the Sodality Directors convention held in 
Chicago, June 17-26, this year. 

Such a judgment was startling. It was depressing, 
too. Nor was it made in any other than a constructive 
spirit. “ Things are bad. How can we better them?” 

First of all, and probably the most fundamental, is a 
rather self-satisfied conviction that for the religion class 
no preparation is needed. Are we not Catholics? Do 
not Religious know their religion? Are not their very 
lives instinct with religion? Again, is it not enough just 
to drill in the truths of Faith, allowing them to germinate 
and fructify under God’s good grace? (This latter 
“heresy” is much akin to the traditional Protestant’s 
attitude toward the Bible which, of itself, brings about 
a Heavenly inspiration in the reader.) 


This danger is even greater for us priests. Since we 


have spent years in the study of theology, we are very 
apt just to tuck the book under our arms and walk into 
the classroom. 

Whatever may be said about the grammar and high- 
school levels, one who is not a trained theologian—and 
as matters stand today only priests are trained theolo- 
gians—is usually unfit to teach religion in the college. 
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To solve this difficulty it was noted that some schools 
and colleges for girls have priest-professors of religion. 
This is satisfactory if the priest be a real teacher, and if 
he be a full-time professor. If he be a parish priest, 
inevitably sick calls, funerals, etc., interfere, as most 
people inconsiderately neglect to regulate properly the 
time of their serious illnesses and death. This quite un- 
preventable interference with class schedule plays havoc 
with the course. In addition to the priest-professor, 
some schools have an added period of “ quiz” by a Sis- 
ter who attends all the religion lectures. But again, not 
being a theologian, the students easily propose difficulties 
which she must refer back to the priest for answer—a 
rather unsatisfactory arrangement. 

Difficulty arises from another quarter. The religion 
course is usually “tagged on.” This teacher has meta- 
physics—and religion; another, physics—and_ religion; 
another, English—and religion; still another, history— 
and religion. And the result? As an outstanding teacher 
of Catholic philosophy (—and religion) once said to me: 
“There you are—‘and religion.’ I must prepare my 
philosophy, and it is a heavy schedule I have therein for 
a man of my years. I simply cannot prepare—or at best 
can prepare only hurriedly—for my religion classes.” 
He is a man of God, revered by all who know him, and 
he is solving as best he knows how a fact situation. 

And then “the Great Betrayal,” as some at the S. S. 
C. A. called it, time and time again. Knuckling under 
to self-appointed, self-constituted standardizing agencies, 
our Catholic schools have given the religion course with- 
out credit. Credits for history and English, and home 
economics, and dramatic expression, etc., etc., but not 
one single credit for God-revealed knowledge. The great 
American educational god “ Credit” ousted God from 
credit-giving, and thus many Catholic educators, when 
they considered the cause lost, reluctantly took part in 
what is now felt by many to be the “ Great Betrayal.” 
A Protestant student at Catholic College Z . . . takes no 
religion courses, gets the one hundred and twenty credits 
—and graduates. The Catholic student must get the 
same one hundred and twenty credits plus the religion 
course, for which he or she gets no credit. And is he 
or she drawn closer to religion thereby? Ask them! 

That was how these earnest folk battled with the prob- 
lem. Just a few weeks before at the Twenty-ninth 
Annual Meeting of the National Catholic Educational 
Association in Cincinnati, his Excellency, the Most Rev- 
erend John T. McNicholas, O.P., S.T.M., had used strong 
words about this very problem: 

I am convinced that the teaching of religion is our weakest 
course. We must strengthen our religion courses or our schools 
will fail in the chief purpose for which they were founded and 
for which our people are making almost incredible sacrifices. 


Teachers must be prepared in great numbers every year for this 
work in order to give profitably the courses of religion. 


But how prepare them? To this question a solution 
was offered at the close of the many hours of discussion 
at the S. S. C. A. this year. This was that it be suggested 
to our Catholic universities that a “department of re- 
ligion”” be formed where real, live teachers would teach 
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theology, and wherein Sisters, Brothers and, if they de- 
sire, lay folk may major in religion. 

But is not this a startling innovation—to have the laity 
study theology? 

Well, first of all, all of us were “lay ” when we studied 
theology. We were ordained priests only when we had 
passed our examinations in theology. Secondly, did not 
William George Ward, a married layman, teach theology 
to the seminarians at Oscot for many years? Lastly we 
are face to face with a fact situation. Our teaching Sis- 
ters and Brothers will teach religion courses for many a 
year to come. They are largely unprepared to teach such 
courses now in any live, vitalizing way, for they have 
not sufficient theological background to enable them to 
depart much from the textbook. Therefore—the conclu- 
sion seems inevitable—let them be prepared for such 
teaching by studying and gaining a degree in religion. 

And in the meanwhile? To tide over the “ religious 
depression ” the following suggestions were offered: (1) 
Put teaching religion the best teachers we have; (2) Put 
teaching religion only those teachers who really want to 
teach it; (3) Let every teacher of a religion course realize 
(and act upon the realization) that more preparation is 
demanded for a religion class than for any other; (4) 
If possible make these teachers full-time teachers of re- 
ligion, with no other teaching assignments. 

Something must be done, and done soon. If our re- 
ligion courses are a failure, our Catholic school system 
is a failure. The sole reason for the existence of a 
Catholic school is to graduate real Catholics, instinct with 
Catholic knowledge, vibrant with Catholic love, apostolic 
with zeal for the spread of that Catholic Faith which each 
hour of religion class has made them know and love bet- 
ter as the priceless heritage of their lives. 


Sociology 


Our Moronic Electorate 
JouHNn WILTBYE 


ASSING through a residential district which is as 

quiet, usually, as any such district can be in this 
Babel, I heard an old lady talking. For a moment I 
thought I was down on the Phelps plantation with Huck 
Finn and Tom Sawyer, for such a clattering a body never 
heard. You remember old Sister Hotchkiss steaming 
away at dinner, with Brer Hightower and Sis’ Utterback, 
all hot and bothered about the plans to sneak Nigger Jim 
away over the borders? “ He’s plumb crazy, s’I; it’s 
what I says in the first place, it’s what I says in the 
middle, ’n’ it’s what I says last ’n’ all the time—crazy ’s 
Nebekoodneezer, s’I. Pass that-air sasser o’ m’lasses, 
won't ye, Brer Hightower?” Here it was again on the 
Upper West Side, with all the verve and tempo of Sis’ 
Hotchkiss, now dust these many years. 

For it was evident that the old lady in New York held 
decided views, and they centered on His Excellency, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Governor of the State of New 
York, by the Grace of God, Free and Independent. 
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Primarily, she thought he was crazy, “crazy ’s Nebe- 
koodneezer,” and in the next place she was not quite sure 
that he kept good company, thereby evincing his unfitness 
to become President of these United States, neither free, 
nor (since the Eighteenth Amendment) perceptibly in- 
dependent. “ He’s crazy, say I. An’ just look at him tied 
up with Tammany, ’n’ that would mean Tammany in the 
White House, ’n’ last night over in Brooklyn, why that 
man Smith, why he was just so drunk he could hardly 
stand up.” 

Now this, I reflected sadly, as I passed on, is one re- 
sult of the Nineteenth Amendment. No, I do not mean 
the Eighteenth, for the old lady looked like a member of 
the Friendly Missionaries. The point of these observa- 
tions is that this old lady, who looked sober and benevolent 
and intelligent, and probably had no jail record whatever, 
was so disturbed by the prospect of the defeat of Mr. 
Hoover that she stood up at the corner and made a speech. 
But not all the morons are Republican females. Not six 
weeks ago | was told by a villager in the South that unless 
Roosevelt were elected there would be another uprising 
of the colored brethren. The Governor of New York, 
I was informed in shrill tones, was the only man who 
could keep them in line. “ Lookit what they been doin’,” 
he invited, “ with this man Hoover.” I looked, but all 
I could see was a pig in the road, and I am sure that 
President Hoover was not responsible for its presence. 
Anyway, it was a white pig, or would be, were it washed. 

I do not know what reasons, if any, the old lady may 
have had for voting for Mr. Hoover; but I am sure that 
the gentleman south of the line gave me all the reasons 
in his cornucopia, and I failed to see how they made out 
a case for Governor Roosevelt. He was not interested 
in Prohibition, possibly because he had never heard of it; 
he expressed no views on the tariff, the bonus, unem- 
ployment, farm relief, or on any of the issues, major 
or minor, local or national, which have been brought for- 
ward during the campaign. His sole interest was in 
keeping “the niggers” in their place, and that was why 
he was going to vote for the Governor. 

Yes, morons will vote tomorrow in droves. Whether 
they will elect the Governor or re-elect Mr. Hoover, no 
man can say. I am no prophet, and my progenitor was 
so bad a prophet that, beginning in 1861, he fought and 
voted for lost causes all his life, except in 1884, 1892, 
and 1912, when the Democrats managed to win. Which 
of the major parties is the more encumbered with morons 
is another problem that cannot be solved, although all of 
us have settled opinions about the answer. But my ob- 
jection is not that morons are permitted to vote the Re- 
publican ticket. I also object when they are permitted 
to vote for the party which has cheerfully accepted the 
jackass as its symbol. I do not think they should be 
permitted to vote at all, not even for the Prohibitionist 
candidate, for they might elect him. Is that an exag- 
geration? “ Let’s take a look at the record.” 

Men who were old enough to vote in 1916 will easily 
recall the deliramenta of that campaign. Mr. Wilson 
was going to keep us out of war, and Mr. Hughes was 
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all set to put us in, or vice versa. Some men voted for 
Mr. Wilson because Mr. Hughes wore a beard, and some 
voted for Mr. Hughes because their wives did not believe 
that widowers should marry, and in that Mr. Wilson 
had offended. (Or was about to offend? I forget.) 
Four years later, some of our intelligent voters shouted 
for Mr. Cox because, they said, a man who knew all the 
facts told the cousin of a fellow down at the livery stable 
that Mr. Harding had flat feet and wool on the top of 
his head. Others voted for Mr. Harding because they 
were positive that he had a giant intellect, and that was 
what the country needed to keep us out of the League 
of Nations. 

Let us turn the sorry page, and come to 1924. The 
Republican cabinet was all smeared up with coal oil; 
one member was indicted, and Senator Walsh was un- 
covering evidence which, he thought, was enough to war- 
rant the indictment of other high Republican officials; 
and poor Harding lay in his grave without even one to 
do him honor. It looked like a heavy handicap for Mr. 
Coolidge, but the Democrats made it considerably lighter 
by staging a row in the New York convention which 
ended in the rejection of Alfred E. Smith, and the nomi- 
nation of a famous lawyer who for years had been re- 
garded by the Democrats of the great open spaces as the 
favorite advocate of Wall Street and the Trusts. Thus 
was Mr. Coolidge dissociated from the rascals, and en- 
abled to go into the White House with no smell or spot 
of oil upon his robes. 

The campaign of 1928 is nothing but a sad and sicken- 
ing memory. The extreme moronic wings in both par- 
ties joined hands, and a tidal wave of bigotry and ignor- 
ance swept Mr. Hoover into what is sometimes jokingly 
referred to as the highest office in the gift of the Ameri- 
can people. Perhaps the less said about 1928, the better. 
Our stomachs can stand just so much, and 1928 went 
beyond the bounds. 

Perhaps the campaign which ends tomorrow shows 
an improvement. At least there have been no outbreaks 
by the morons on a national field; but all of us have 
heard the most violent opinions expressed by men and 
women who were obviously unfit to vote. To not one 
of them would we entrust the disposal of a 1902 piano- 
box buggy, with any hope of a rational decision. Yet 
to everyone of them is entrusted the grave responsibility 
of choosing, in one of the world’s darkest perio‘ls, the 
chief executive of the Government. 

What is to be done? It seems to me, and I mean it 
seriously, that reform is contingent upon our willingness 
to disfranchise every man and woman in the country. 
That done, we can begin to define the qualifications of 
a voter. Universal suffrage is not a joke, as some cynics 
have claimed. It is a national affliction. An ignorant 
vote can easily become, and does often become, a vicious 
vote. 

Jefferson is commonly reputed the father of votes for 
all, but Jefferson has enough to answer for, without be- 
ing held to responsibility for that outrage. What Jeffer- 


son disliked was the property qualification which restricted 
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the vote to the lords of the manor, and the religious 
qualification which restricted it to members of the Estab- 
lished Church. But he knew very well that grave and 
complicated problems of government could never be 
solved by the simple process of counting heads, rating 
all at the same value. It was his belief that we could 
qualify the citizen for the ballot by educating him, and 
that, given the chance to study a case, the body of citizens 
could reach a fair decision—hence his dictum that while 
the people would not always be right, they would not 
often be wrong. 

Jefferson did not believe, however, and never said that 
whatever a majority decides is right and proper. Indeed, 
as a champion of natural rights, he rejected that doctrine, 
as may be seen by a reference to the Declaration of In- 
dependence and to a document which the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky uses as the preamble to its Constitution. In 
some points of government, Jefferson was a doctrinaire, 
but not in the matter of the suffrage. 

But Jefferson was wrong in thinking that education 
guarantees a proper use of the ballot. When I was a 
boy at college, it used to be said that we Americans had 
a genius for government, and I believed the comforting 
words, in spite of local evidence to the contrary. But 
long ago I became an infidel. I know that we have the 
most expensive and, probably, the most ineffective gov- 
ernment of any country in the world. Can any man in 
his sober senses say that our cities are well governed? 
Is the level of our State governments high, when they 
are forced to hide their shame under the poor rags and 
tatters that remain after they have suffered themselves 
to be deprived of their rightful attributes of sovereignty? 
As for Washington, the Department of Commerce build- 
ing, huge, unwieldy, poorly constructed, and frightfully 
costly, a monument to the excrescences of bureaucracy, 
and to the suppression of constitutionalism, is the fitting 
symbol of the Federal Government. 

Mussolini alone has had the courage to restrict the vote 
to those who give evidence that they can use it properly; 
and he had to build a new corporate State to effect the 
reform. How far he has been able to give his decrees 
reality, [ am unable to say; my plea is not for his methods, 
but for recognition of the fact that universal suffrage is 
a fraud and a delusion, resting on no sound practical or 
philosophical basis. 

In 1920, the Nineteenth Amendment doubled the num- 
ber of voters. Did the increase build up good govern- 
ment? It would not seem so, when we remember that 
the history of the decade just closed is an unbroken 
chapter of crime, disrespect for the principle of authority, 
increasing taxation, and broken-down government. While 
the Amendment cannot, morally speaking, be cut out of 
the Constitution, its disastrous effects can be minimized 
by legislation in the States to define the qualifications of 
an elector. The propriety of the creation of a corporate 
State is not yet overwhelmingly obvious, but in the ab- 
sence of corrective legislation we may shortly face a 
necessity. For no country can safely entrust its inter- 
ests to a moronic electorate. 
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IRST of all—at the head of the book, as the Bible 
would say—let me bless the Anchoret. Were he 
here today in person, I would lay both hands upon his 
venerable poll, and audibly, visibly, implore Heaven’s 
bounty thereon. Not only because he hath given the Pil- 
grim a wonderful break; but because he hath uttered so 
much that is wise, witty, and true. For him to emerge 
from his anchorage, and discourse on things terrestrial 
and celestial, called for no mean sacrifice. Even as my 
weary steps ascended the homeward hill, I saw the last 
whisk of his garments as he hastened to his ancient 
stronghold. There I shall leave him in peace for a 
few weeks until we can begin our annual discussion as 
to the proper way to celebrate Christmas, what resolu- 
tions to make for the New Year, how to dispose of the 
past year’s safety-razor blades, and kindred topics. Do 
we reach agreement? you will inquire. Well, whoever 
did, on these affairs? But we compromise, and reach a 
modus vivendi in front of the Yule log. 

In his parting paragraph, the Anchoret gave a charit- 
able—and, in the main, an accurate—explanation as to 
why the Pilgrim stalled for an extra week. I was indeed 
taken captive by many a charm on the way. Incidentally 
I had the chance of my life to obtain everything from a 
gastroscopy to a Murphy button when I fell in with three 
Pullman loads of surgeons—going to a convention, or 
having been where they was gwine—and waited fourteen 
hours before I could get that curious perch for pilgrims 
called an “upper.” But had it not been for this fate I 
should ne’er have seen Memphis, which proved a kindly 
haven, and a fair, attractive city withal. And I believe 
I laid eyes upon the original Show Boat, which the An- 
choret, I know, would have reveled in. Only, being less 
roving than myself, he would have seated himself in its 
depths, and demanded that the show begin. 





N place of Mr. Greatheart, who was not at home when 

I called, I did meet, on the Southern Railway, the 
perfect small boy, the kind that I once (only once) got 
a blue card for being. Neatly dressed, aged approximately 
nine, he was absorbed most of the trip in what seemed 
to be an instructive narrative: I presume one of last 
June’s prizes. An hour having elapsed, he closed his book, 
carefully marking the place, and extracted a chocolate 
bar from his valise. This having been consumed, after 
a brief interval, he made his way across the aisle to where 
I was sitting, as is my wont, beside an open window. 
“ Excuse me, Sir!” he asked, “ but may I use your win- 
dow to throw this paper wrapper out of the car? As 
long as I keep it, it’s on my mind.” Permission having 
been cheerfully granted, he resumed his place, to dis- 
appear at the next station. I met many other specimens 
of youth, large and small, upon this pilgrimage, but none 
other who seemed to have a paper wrapper on his or 
her mind. 
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UT that extra week, how’ come? It came—no need 

of details—because of the Delectable Mountains: just 
the kind that John Bunyan dreamt of. If you wish to 
find them, they are in Western North Carolina: rafts of 
them, each of them bigger and more autumn-gorgeous 
than the other. You find that they are delectable because 
they run counter to what in the North and West we expect 
of mountains. As you rise from the fertile valleys below, 
where the French Broad or the Nolichucky roar their 
way down to the Ohio, you are astonished to find that 
the trees grow iarger, the valleys broader and more nu- 
merous with the aszent. Your long climb upward through 
the oaks and laurel seldom brings you out on such rocky 
ledges and craggy peaks as you find in the Catskills or 
Adirondacks, Alps or Pyrenees. The primeval forest 
crowns the heights; primeval meadows and marshes 
stretch mile-long upon the mountain tops. 

You learn, too, that even in fairly high valleys there 
is but little, if any, snow in the bleakest of winters; 
while in the hottest of summers blankets at night are in 
order. You are bewildered, as was Audubon, the king of 
naturalists, of old, with the infinite wealth of vegeta- 
tion: trees—beech, basswood, cucumber, balsam-spruce, 
and what not—flowers, shrubs, ferns, and mosses; and 
you find every mountain cranny packed with a soil that 
will grow anything. Yes, my dear Anchoret, there were 
pumpkins as large as three big watermelons. But more 
than any of these, there are people: people living high 
in every valley. There is no place unpopulated where 
land has been, or apparently can be cleared. Most us 
fancy, I imagine, that the Southern Appalachians, such 
as the Great Smokies or the Unakas, are inhabited simply 
because the human tides from Pennsylvania or Virginia 
just stuck there, and had neither energy nor means to 
go farther. Well, perhaps they did. But my impression 
of those today is that the majority live there because they 
love the place, and would exchange their mountains for 
nothing else in creation. 





HERE is a current belief that people who make 
their living off the sea or the land, care less for its 
beauties than do those who make holiday there from the 
city. This idea, I am convinced, is false. True, the city 
visitor, like the foreigner coming to our shores, is more 
articulate than those who stay at home. He has certain 
fresh impressions. But for the moment of vivid raving 
that the traveler gives way to, there are a thousand-un- 
spoken appreciations of those who make nature their 
home: intimate appreciations, of plants that grow and 
mature, of wild life and its covert ways, of seasons and 
migrations, of the play of forces, of God’s hand in the 
daily world. And give these folk time and opportunity, 
they will say their say in their own fashion, as the old 
lobster fisherman of my youth who gazed out over the At- 
lantic on a windless October noon, and murmured to him- 
self: “ Wal, it’s as ca’m as Kitty’s rest.” 
The people of those mountains are not chatty: with 
them words seem to be weighed as carefully as deeds. 
But when they do talk, enthusiasm for their mountains 
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seems to come as naturally as any other topic of con- 
versation. And if your steps have led you up into Laurel 
Creek, you will find that they want you to see Father 
Toups and his church. 





HERE Father Toups’ parish begins or ends I 

have no idea; I doubt if he has. Only an angel, 
certainly not a Ford car, nor even a mountain mule, could 
pace all its boundaries. The spot is just Revere, N. C. 
But that is the center: everything east of Tennessee ap- 
pears to be the circumference. Moreover, it was a parish 
begun practically without parishioners. There were no 
Catholics, I believe, in Laurel Creek when Father Toups 
went there. He simply drove up the winding road, and 
preached in front of the school house to the two or three 
hundred non-Catholic folk that sat upon the hill: a modern 
version of the Sermon on the Mount. As when St. Paul 
preached upon Mars Hill (not N. C., where the Baptist 
College is, but Greece), some were interested, others were 
not. Amongst those interested, one fine, upstanding 
family invited him to come and live with them. Father 
Toups accepted; brought his worldly belongings with him 
in a grip; and now a church stands upon the hillside, 
dedicated by his benefactor, the Bishop of Raleigh, as a 
memorial to his trust in God and in these people who, in 
their own way, are close to God. There is his home, his 
“laboratory,” as the young men of the family not ineptly 
call his quarters in the farm house. Together—his hosts 
and Father Toups—they have worked out a practical, 
progressive plan of living which is proving a help to the 
community at large. 

One by one, individuals, after serious thought and 
study, have accepted the teachings of the Catholic Church. 
Now the congregation numbers twenty-two. Nothing is 
hurried ; there are no inducements, no persuasion or push- 
ing: just cool logic leading to the recognition that the 
Word of God, which all in that part of the world appear 
to respect, witnesses to the Church founded by Jesus 
Christ and built upon the Rock of Peter. 

Is it easy for those converts to practise their religion? 
You will have to go there and ask them that question 
yourself. The best answer probably is that that is a land 
where nobody expects anything to be easy. Life is not 
easy in those high valleys, and wealth there is scarce. 
There is much question there of the right religion, but in 
few places that I have seen is there less of a question of 
an easy religion. You go to Heaven as you go for the 
doctor in January: irrespective of hardship or fatigue; 
only the matter of the right road, only the matter of 
reaching the goal, of finding the Saviour at the end of 
the trail. This seriousness, the determination of these 
people, whether for or against Catholicism, gives Laurel 
Creek the stamp of the true mission, vests its congrega- 
tion with somewhat of the aura of the early Christians. 
No cushions are asked from God. Only that He speak; 
and point the way upward to the eternal hills. 

And as the land, so must be its shepherd. “ You are 
immune to ecclesiastical envy,” remarked a visitor to 
Father Toups. The shut-in days of winter storms, the 
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incredible journeyings over slippery roads—awe inspiring 
enough in the fairest Indian-Summer weather—and well- 
nigh complete dependence upon the outer world for sup- 
port, these are part of the genuine missionary’s life. 

John Preston Arthur, in his entertaining “ Western 
North Carolina: a History,” tells of a certain old resident 
of the mountains: 

Mr. John C. Smathers, now (1912) eighty-six years old, is 
still a good rock-and-brick mason, carpenter, shoemaker, tinner, 
painter, blacksmith, plumber, harness and saddle maker, candle 
maker, farmer, hunter, storekeeper, bee raiser, glazier, butcher, 
fruit grower, hotel keeper, merchant, physician, poulterer, lawyer, 
rail splitter, politician, cook, school master, gardener, Bible schol- 
ar, and stable man. He . . . brought the huge trees now growing 
in front of the hotel on his shoulders when they were saplings and 
planted them where they now stand, nearly seventy years ago. He 
can still run a foot race and “throw” most men in a wrestle 
“catch as catch can.” He is the finest specimen of the old-time 
pioneer now alive. 

Things being changed that should be changed, as the 
philosophers say, and spiritual deeds of prowess being 
substituted for the physical and commercial, much of what 
is said of Mr. Smathers might be applied to the Pastor 
of Revere, and what is expected of him. If you notice 
there a quiet, dark-complexioned little man in overalls, 
pouring cement or under a car, that is he. 

By the time of this writing, his bell will have been in- 
stalled in the church belfry: the first church bell to be 
heard in that valley. And with it, the Angelus. All the 
year around, the Crib remains set up in the church, that 
it may be a continuous object lesson of the Incarnation. 
How far will God’s blessing spread from Revere? It de- 
pends on the prayers and aid that he can count upon. 

One question to be answered before this vagary close. 
Will the Anchoret return? He speaks of “ evaporating.” 
But that, dear friends, is but one of his eremitical meta- 
phors. He may evaporate; but he can again take form. 
If my feeble voice count, he will materialize furthermore. 

Tue PIvcrim. 


TELLURIAN DIVERSIONS 


How young the earth can be in spring, 
The earth of Nineveh and Tyre. 

All infant innocencies cling 
About our ancient sire. 


Upon the walls of Babylon 
He saw imperial glories set, 
And now he has a child’s wild fun 
With every violet. 


With artless grace he lifts again 
Impatient hands for nursling joys; 

The crocus and the golden-rain 
Become his cherished toys. 


He whistles like a careless lad, 
He is as prim as any maid, 

His ways are sad and mad and glad 
With moods of light and shade. 


He has forgotten old Cathay, 

Its Tamerlanes and broken towers, 
Proud empires he has laid away 

To frolic with the flowers. 


James J. Daty, S.J. 
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The Poor Relation Among the Arts 


JoHN DINEEN 

COMMON complaint urged against realistic novel- 

ists is that they are not realistic enough. There are 
other complaints urged against them, of course: one to 
the effect that they are not realistic at all, another to the 
effect that realism itself is an unworthy aim. Whatever 
one’s complaint may be, one can readily draw up a case 
to show that, if realism is realistic, certainly it is not real- 
istic enough. The complaint deserves consideration. All 
of us talk about novels, most of us read them, many of 
us occasionally buy them. What do we not get from them 
that we want? 

Briefly, what we want to get from them is precisely 
what they aim, but fail, to give: a thorough observation 
of human life. Restricted observation, distorted observa- 
tion, they give us in abundance, and in consequence re- 
stricted life, distorted life. Not that we expect to get 
from either Thackeray or Joyce, for instance, from any 
individual novelist, observation complete and unimpaired, 
life whole, and not bits of it, corners of it, but that, from 
the whole mass of English and American fiction—let us 
not mention the Russians—we expect to get a steady and 
a whole vision of the multiple, varied thing: life, person- 
ality, character, human nature—call it what you will. 

Most characters in fiction are either morally degenerate 
or morally mediocre. And it is practically impossible to 
recall any character in fiction who, represented as being 
good, is not innocuous. It might be said that most of 
the characters in fiction are the products of either cyni- 
cism or sentimentality. Such is, or seems to be, the case. 
Granting it, one is forced to conclude that realistic novel- 
ists have been thus far an incomplete success. 

Successes of a certain kind they have unquestionably 
been. They have observed much, and they have conveyed 
their impressions with great power, or pathos, or humor, 
as the case may be; but they have failed, as a group, to 
convey one of the greatest realities of life: the reality of 
that goodness which is not innocuous. One does not have 
to be especially fortunate to have met men and women 
who are so good, and who are good in such a way that 
association with them is a high experience. Something 
electric, something radiant in them can charge the atmos- 
phere of a room; they can set the tone of one’s reflections. 
Their presence, and the memory of it, can fill one with 
exhilaration and content. The impression they make upon 
one is as definite, as unique, as desirable, as any impres- 
sion made by a work of art, or a prospect of nature, can 
be. This impression, so real, so attractive, so calculated to 
delight artistic sensibility, and to tease artistic creative- 
ness to reproduce it, the realists either have not received, 
in which case we can commiserate them for the limita- 
tions of their experience, or else, if they have received it, 
they cannot convey it, in which case we can commiserate 
them for the limitations of their skill. 

There is too much talk about the attractiveness, as a 
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picture to view, if not as a path to follow, of vice. The 
implied corollary is that goodness cannot be interesting. 
It cannot be too often repeated that this assumption of 
fiction is not supported, always and everywhere, by fact. 
Goodness is often postulated of a character, but it is rare- 
ly made plausible. It is too often depicted as being aus- 
tere, chilling, inaccessible. That good persons can be quite 
charming, and that one can be intimate with them, and 
have one’s respect for them increased and not diminished ; 
that good persons can be quite intelligent, and emotional, 
and playful, does not seem to have occurred to the realists 
during their periods of composition. 

Should there be too much wonder, then, that many 
splendid, cultivated students of philosophy, and history, 
and science, and devotees of the fine arts, should ignore 
fiction altogether? Not that they are unaware of many 
of its fine qualities. There are such things as style, and 
patient observation of mankind, and the ability to create 
character. These things are worthy of honor. We can 
find them and get a certain cold pleasure out of them in 
the great masterpieces of fiction. But is it not desolating 
to find them, means only as they are, and not ends that 
can be enjoyed for their own sake, used so appallingly 
often in the service of ends that are simply not worth 
while? : 

Apologists for the sort of realism about which we 
complain cannot, in all fairness, accuse us, all of us, of 
being philistines, or sentimentalists, or other things equal- 
ly obnoxious. We are moved, quite as profoundly as 
they, by the poetry of Dante, or the music of Bach, and 
so forth; the dramatis personae depicted by Janet Gaynor 
and Charles Farrell are not our fond, secret ideal. We 
simply say that realistic fiction has not yet finished, or 
even half begun, its job. Realists have been a very serious 
and a very efficient, but a somewhat dampening, set. 
Their matter has been very informative, but hardly at- 
tractive. It has been the potatoes, the spinach of our 
literary repast. Can it not be the cocktail, and the dessert, 
as well? 

Life is a melange, an infinite variety; there are all 
sorts and conditions of wicked men, and proud men, 
and selfish men, some of whom are interesting. And there 
are all sorts and conditions of good men, some of whom 
are interesting, too. All of us except the realists seem 
to have received some sort of impression to this effect. 
That a multitude of moderns have good reasons in their 
personal, private lives for feeling somewhat melancholy, 
is unfortunately true. This is not the place to discuss 
that long series of crises and break-ups in philosophy 
that has been a feature of life from the Renaissance down 
to the present day. T. S. Eliot’s, “ We are the stuffed 
men, we are the hollow men,” may indeed be an exag- 
geration of the most fashionable feeling in modern let- 
ters; nevertheless it puts the whole problem in a con- 
venient nutshell. It has come to be considered an evidence 
of naiveté for anyone to be happy! The poets, however, 
even in their moments of most intense despair, seem to 
suggest that despair is an abnormal, and not a normal, 
state of mind. It is the novelists who exasperate us, with 
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all their pedantic talk about the irrefutable facts of life. 

The point of this essay is that one irrefutable fact of 
life is that there are many facts to be seen, and that 
certain men, for reasons that should interest psychiatrists, 
choose to see only some of them and ignore the rest. 
Since we, after all, pay the piper, may we not call the 
tune? It has been done before in the other arts. Might 
we not suggest an order for the realists, might we not 
command a picture? Let us say: Depict life for us, 
gentlemen, certainly—a little futility here, a little frustra- 
tion there, and a bit of mediocrity wherever you please: 
the dark blue, the dirty brown, and the dull gray. But, 
here and there, daub in some flaming red, and dazzling 
yellow, and a dash of green, primary colors, nothing 
subtler will be necessary for the time being. Life is not 
like that, you grimly reply? Well, if it is not, go ahead 
and lie about it. You will really be telling the truth. 

If it is true, as an almost unbelievable report has it, 
that P. G. Wodehouse has become only lately a fashion 
among the intelligentsia, those of us who have already 
read him and relished him need not become unduly dis- 
gusted, like the members of a club to which a crowd of 
bounders has been admitted. Is it not justifiable to feel, 
perhaps against our better judgment, that the intelligentsia 
have simply seen the light, and that their cultivation of 
a popular humorist is an earnest of better things to come? 
Probably not. It sounds too much like something that the 
intelligentsia themselves would say. And yet, one hopes 
against hope. Perhaps even the realists themselves have 
become bored with their own work, or the work that 
a powerful tradition compels them to do. Perhaps they 
will soon give us what we want. Mr. Wodehouse may 
do them, as he has done us, much good. And if they 
should not eventually give us, who are just now so petu- 
lant about their productions, something new, we shall have 
to conclude reluctantly either that some mysterious malady 
has afflicted the novel from its birth and prevented it 
from achieving perfection, or that the novel does not 
attract the talents of the best men. 

Of all the sources of entertainment that aspire to the 
eminence of art, it alone reaches the top, if it reaches it 
at all, plodding, quite out of breath. The others—poetry, 
painting, music—seem to fly there. On that day when 
the novel attracts a spirit like Ronsard, or Raphael, or 
Mozart, then only should we concede that it is no longer 
the poor relation among the arts. 


REVIEWS 
Talleyrand. By Durr Cooper. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$3.75. 

Rising in the House of Lords to defend the Ambassador from 
France, Lord Holland protested that no man’s private character 
had been more shamelessly traduced, and no man’s public career 
more misunderstood and misrepresented. When Talleyrand heard 
of the debate, tears came to the old man’s eyes; it occurred to 
him that his noble friend’s appraisal was true, and it was, but 
with serious reservations. It was never hard to lie convincingly 
about Charles-Maurice, Prince de Tallyrand, for almost always 
the worst that could be charged was half-true, and against a half- 
lie defense is exceedingly difficult. Duff Cooper says all that can 
be said in Talleyrand’s defense, brilliantly, yet with discrimina- 
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tion. In his childhood, Talleyrand was dedicated to a sacred 
calling, not because he had a vocation, but because he had a lame 
foot. “All my youth was dedicated to a profession,” he wrote 
Gregory XVI, “for which I was not born.” That was sadly true, 
and from his ordination the young Abbé Talleyrand led a scan- 
dalous life which grew far more scandalous after he had been 
raised to the See of Autun. The excommunication at which he 
had jeered in 1791 was lifted in 1803, and the laicized Talleyrand 
applied to Rome for permission to marry a woman of dubious 
reputation with whom, to Napoleon’s disgust, he had been living 
openly. But the permission was firmly withheld, and Talleyrand’s 
reconciliation, if he really desired it, was put off for thirty-five 
years. As the years went by, the old man, influenced, doubtless, 
by the prayers and example of his niece, the convert Duchess de 
Dino, began to think of setting his affairs in order. A singular 
disposition of Divine Providence brought him the acquaintance 
and the warm friendship of the young Abbé Dupanloup. “He 
who has always been the peacemaker,” said the old Royalist, 
Royer-Collard, when society began to shake its head dubiously 
over the visits of Dupanloup, “ will not refuse to make his peace 
with God.” After long and serious consideration, in a letter to 
Gregory XVI, Talleyrand publicly begged pardon of God and 
man for his many sins, and was absolved. For all his misdeeds, 
Talleyrand had never denied the Faith, and in the end the infinite 
mercy of God brought him pardon and peace. “ Do not forget that 
I am a bishop,” he murmured, holding out his hands, palms down- 
ward, when the Abbé Dupanloup had anointed his dying lips. One 
wishes that this sorrowful fact could be buried in oblivion, but 
there is consolation in the thought that, unlike another bishop 
who went out from the supper room to sell his Master, Talley- 
rand repented. kate 


The Contribution of Belgium to the Catholic Church in 
America (1523-1857). By Rev. Josepm A. Grirrin, M.A. 
Washington: The Catholic University of America. 

This is volume thirteen in the Studies in American Church 
History published at the Catholic University under the direction 
of the Rev. Dr. Peter Guilday. Beginning with the missionary 
pioneers, it traces the work done for the Church in America 
down to the middle of the nineteenth century by native Belgians 
or those who had studied in Belgium. Separate chapters are 
devoted to Fathers Charles Nerinckx and Peter de Smet. An 
introductory section sketches the history of the Belgian people 
and the shifting boundaries of their country. The length of time 
covered and the abundance of material available evidently made 
it impossible to develop the many interesting events and per- 
sonalities engaged in the task of spreading the Church in this 
country. Besides the general chronological and territorial divi- 
sions, the material is distributed by giving a brief account of the 
life and labors in America of each of the missioners. This massed 
presentation, while making the reading heavy with its array of 
dates and names, has the advantages of gathering in concise 
form the scattered information and of impressing the reader with 
the cumulative effect of the immense labors of so many zealous 
souls. Now that the Church in America is beginning to repay 
on a large scale the debt of gratitude she owes to older countries 
for their zeal in planting the Cross here, the memory of these 
heroic men and women will serve to hearten her in the face of 
the difficulties and disappointments of missionary work. W.D. 





China Today: Economic. By J. B. Conpuirre. Boston: World 

Peace Foundation. $2.50. 

This book, one of the series which the World Peace Founda- 
tion is issuing, contains seven chapters, which with tables, appen- 
dix, and three maps, occupy over 200 pages. As regards the mat- 
ter contained in this volume and its presentation, readers who 
know anything of Asia will look in vain for new ideas or pene- 
trating interpretations. Frankly, this volume appears to be but 
another rearrangement of facts, laboriously collected by research 
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students and vagrant tourist writers, seeming thereby to confirm 
a suspicion that the author himself has not lived sufficiently in 
China to have made the journeys or the investigations, requisite 
to produce an illuminating presentation of the economic condition 
of China today. Indeed, the chapter upon agricultural resources 
of China (vide pp. 23; 25; 27) seems equally to betray little per- 
sonal knowledge of the vast plateaux and mountain ranges of 
China. Generally, the area of cultivation is not found in moun- 
tainous areas or regions of lofty plateaux. These must be sub- 
tracted from the total square mileage; as, also, the area occupied 
by towns, rivers, roads, railroads, lakes, villages, sea-fronts, har- 
bors; when these, and the vast plateaux of Yunnan, Kweichow, 
Kwanshsi, the Ordos, Province of Shansi, and the Altai plateaux, 
the desert areas, are deducted, it will be found that China has 
not four-and-one-quarter-million square miles, but only a small 
percentage of the eighteen provinces and of the dependencies avail- 
able for producing food supplies. Mr. Cressey seems to grasp 
this position, and is quoted by the author as suggesting that only 
1,463 out of each 4,250 square miles is available for cultivation, 
giving only 1.9 acres per head, which is not a generous amount. 
It seems that studies, such as this book presents, tend rather to 
direct economic attention more forcibly to the decline of those 
virtues which used to be called the moral principles of business, 
and which were supposed to be an antidote to financial greed. 
B. C. 


——_—_- 


The Mythology of All Races, Vol. V: Semitic. By STEPHEN 
Hersert Lancpon, M.A. Boston: Marshall Jones Company. 
$10.00. 

The mythology of the early Semites is naturally a significant 
subject, and its treatment by a leading Orientalist of Oxford 
would be expected to abound in data both instructive and inter- 
esting. Thus far we cannot feel disappointed. But many of the 
author’s conclusions will probably be subject to future revision, 
and some of the most important are either dubious or clearly 
unsound on evidence now at hand. To read that “the myths of 
Creation in Genesis i-ii, of Paradise and the Fall of Man (iii), 
and of the Flood (vi-ix), are admittedly of Babylonian origin,” 
might not have been so surprising thirty years ago. But the 
rejection of this hypothesis by competent scholars ought by this 
time to have prevented its being assumed as a secure basis for 
the whole conception of primitive record in the Old Testament. 
Our chief source for “the Flood” is a late Assyrian document 
full of local coloring and adaptation, while on the other subjects 
we have not enough of consecutive text for any serious compari- 
son with the witness of Genesis. And in all the ethnic sources 
alike, the points of affinity are notoriously superficial. Any proc- 
ess of comparison that ventures beneath the surface can only 
justify the verdict, recently expressed by the Expository Times, 
that “the hostility to superstition and the absence of mythology 
are ... two really remarkable characteristics of the Bible, which 
only escape our notice because we too readily take them for 
granted.” As for the implication of the adverb “admittedly,” it 
must be said that such notes of finality in Professor Langdon’s 
assertions are often danger signals. He makes the sacrificial use 
of doves among the Hebrews “undoubtedly” a remnant of the 
sacredness of this bird to Astarte, where the natural explanation 
would make it simply the least expensive of domestic animals 
(see Lev. xii, 8). Again, “there is no doubt” about the meaning 
of an Assyrian verb (rashapu) which neither Delitzsch nor Bezold 
knows in the value alleged. There are many instances of such 
dogmatism. Where serious attention to the thought of the Old 
Testament only shows its contrariety to mythical persuasions, this 
is offset by a torrent of linguistic detail let loose upon the com- 
parison of words and names. The persistence of such a method 
would make us wear a strange aspect to erudite posterity. Ten 
centuries hence a newspaper from today would show that our 
“ spellbinders” were adepts in black magic; a calendar would 
reveal that we kept Wednesdays sacred to Wodin, Thursdays to 
Thor, and the first month of every year to Janus; our Easter 
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would have been the feast of an Anglo-Saxon goddess, and the 
Champs Elysées would settle the fact that Paris was the Celtic 
form of Paradise. Our speech teems with relics of superstition, 
which may sometimes be figurative symbols of our thought, but 
have long since ceased to be its literal expressions. If some of 
these considerations had received their due in the preparation of 
the present volume, it might have been worthier of the series of 
which it forms a part. W. H. McC. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Books for Youth—‘“Out of Doors” (Holt. $1.60) by Paul 
B. Mann and George T. Hastings, is just what its title indicates. 
It is a friendly guide for the city dweller when he feels the urge 
to go on a hike out where the green begins. It is written in an 
easy-to-read style with plenty of illustrations. With this handy, 
the hiker of any age will find it easy to get acquainted with animal 
and plant life, with earth and sky. There is an especially helpful 
section for getting acquainted with nature in camp. Scouts would 
find this book helpful in passing Nature-Study requirements. 

Boys generally, and Boy Scouts particularly, will be glad to 
learn of the publication of “ The Boy Scouts’ Year Book, 1932” 
(Appleton. $2.50), edited by Franklin K. Mathiews, Chief Scout 
Librarian. The book is packed with short stories of boy adven- 
tures, and with interesting articles on scout lore. And now that 
the football season is here, boys will be especially interested in an 
article written and illustrated by Sol Metzger, giving several of 
Notre Dame’s fundamental plays. 

“Joan Manning-Sanders” (Junior Literary Guild. $9.00), 
though young in years, has been drawing and painting practically 
since childhood. Thirty-two plates, made between the ages of 
eight and sixteen, make up the content of the volume that the 
Junior Literary Guild recently selected for the inspiration and 
entertainment of its subscribers. The plates are preceded by a 
brief sketch of the subject by Helen Ferris. Her work should 
serve to awaken artistic interest in some of our young people into 
whose hands it will come. For minims the Guild offers 150 photo- 
graphs of birds, beasts, fish, and other creatures, taken in many 
parts of the world and selected by Isabel Ely Lord under the title 
“The Picture Book of Animals” (Macmillan. $2.50). There 
are adders and zebras, crocodiles and reindeer, frogs, storks, 
kangaroos, and a host of other birds and beasts that children 
will be interested in. 

Richard Dark—the fun begins with the author’s false name— 
writes for Angela a guide to English literature in “Shakespeare 
and That Crush” (Oxford University Press. $1.50). Wittily, 
shrewdly, and mischievously Dark plays his light upon the mag- 
nates of English literature from Chaucer to the Victorians. All 
Angelas, as well as those who are not, will laugh at this bit 
of literary devilment. 





Biographical.—No one will doubt that Pius XI has been one 
of the most influential personages that have graced the Chair of 
Peter. In the brief but scholarly biography “Pius XI” (Holme 
Press. $1.25), by Denis Gwynn, we have an interesting and very 
satisfactory sketch of his life, a fairly comprehensive study of 
his epoch-making Encyclicals, and a fair estimate of his accom- 
plishments as a scholar, a diplomat, and the reigning Sovereign 
Pontiff. His influence in shaping the world’s history future gen- 
erations alone will fully appreciate. At present we realize that a 
picture of our modern age would be defective and inadequate 
were it to ignore his powerful influence. With unfaltering cour- 
age, he has safeguarded the rights of the Church, has striven 
for the success of the missions, and has reestablished the Tem- 
poral Power, as one of the most important incidents in the history 
of the Church. Christ’s mission has been carried out by Pius XI 
with unflagging vitality, courage, and devotion; and his program 
of Catholic Action will save the upset world. 

In “A Princess in Exile” (Viking. $3.50), the second volume 
of her memoirs, we have the account of the exiled life of Marie, 
Grand Duchess of Russia. In a manner made really fascinating 
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by its simplicity, straightforwardness, and integrity, she tells us 
of the trials, humiliations, and misunderstandings which con- 
tronted her after her hazardous escape from Russia. The ac- 
count is permeated with a melancholy which would naturally 
overshadow the life of one who had lived through the political and 
social upheaval and horrible debacle of the Russian Empire. But 
through the thick gloom that enveloped her soul shines a hope, 
pitiful in its futility, that the day will come when she will wit- 
ness the restoration of the old Russia and the end of her exile. 
The admirable candor and sincerity shown by the author in her 
simple but lucid portrayal of events which reveal intimate glimpses 
of the lives of the royal families of Europe will undoubtedly 
entitle her writings to take their place among the great memoirs 
of great people. 





Art and Poetry.—Seth Eastman’s place as “ The Master Painter 
of the North American Indian” (Smithsonian Institution.) is 
vindicated by David I. Bushnell, Jr., in the pamphlet of that 
mame. The author gives a short sketch of the main events of 
the artist’s life and a catalog of his works, many of which were 
painted during his busy army life in the Indian country in the 
second quarter of the last century. Fifteen plates, reproducing 
some of his principal drawings, are included and explained. 

Beaumont S. Bruestle, in “ Storm Signals” (Dorrance. $1.50), 
writes a first book of verse and shows that he has a real poetic 
gift. He has poetic insight, felicity of style, and depth of thought. 
Such poems as “Future Acquaintance,” “Fate,” “ Mirrors,” 
“Youth,” show that his pen has caught the poetic spark. His 
verse limps in only one or two places, such as “ Mad Song”; and 
he has still to master the mystery of the quatrain. But his poetic 
equipment and his future experience with life should help him to 
produce even greater books of verse. 

Poems of greater merit than Mary A. McHugh’s “ Echoes of 
the Great War” (Christopher. $1.25) were inspired by that 
four-year horror: still, for sincere expresson of the pain of 
frustrated hopes, these verses are moving. 





Ascetical.—Development of the sense of responsibility is the 
aim of “Conscience” (Benziger. $1.25), by Romano Guardini. 
It unfolds the essence of conscience which responds to the Good, 
as the eye does to light. Ultimately that Good is the living Holi- 
ness of God. A yearning for self-possession in peace before God 
is the attitude left in the soul by this little volume, by the great 
German scholar, which should be a valuable handbook in these 
days of laxity and denial of will-power. 





Books Received.—Jhis list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 
reviewed in later issues. 


Bernarp SHaw: Prayspoy anp Prornet. Archibald Henderson. $7.50. 
Appleton. 

Cartyte. Louis Cazamian. $2.75. Macmillan. 

Carson THE Apvocate. Edward Marjoribanks. $3.00. Macmillan. 

Curistian Ovutiines. Cyril Alington. $1.25. Macmillan. 

Curistmas Wayrarers. Cathal O'Byrne. O’Byrne Publications. 
EcyrTian ANTIQUITIES IN THE Nite VaLitey. James Baikie. $4.50. Mac- 
millan. 

Empress, Tue. Carola Oman. $2.50. Holt. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THE Socrat Scrences, Vow. 8. Edited by Edwin R. A. 
Seligman and Alvin Johnson. $7.50. "Macmillan. 

FareweLtt Miss Jutie Locan. J. M. Barrie. $1.00. Scribner’s. 

Fryinc Carpet, Tue. Richard Halliburton. $3.75. Bobbs-Merril!. 
HauntTep Mrrror, Tue. Elizabeth Madox Roberts. $2.50. Viking. 

Hitt Towns anv Citres or Nortruern Itaty. Dorothy Noyes Arms and 
John Taylor Arms. $25.00. Macmillan, 

InsurRING THE EssenTiacs. Barbara Nachtrieb Armstrong. $5.00. Mac- 
millan. 

Journal or Arnotp Bennett, 1911-1920, Tue. $4.00. Viking. 

Lace Boox, Tue Jessie F. Caplin. $2.75. Macmillan. 

Mass, THe. John Steven McGroarty. $3.00. Halloran. 

Mooney-Bititincs Report, Tue. $1.50. Gotham House. 

Music or Our Day. Lazare Saminsky. $3.00. Crowell. 

My Frienpty Conremporaries. Hamlin Garland. $2.50. Macmillan. 

New Poetry, Tue. Edited by Harriet Monroe and Alice Corbin Hender- 
son. $3.00. Macmillan. 

No Poems. Robert Benchley. $2.00. Har, 

Our Times: 1909-1914. Mark Sullivan. $3. 75. Scribner's. 

Peix. Barbra Ring. $2.00. Little, Brown. 

PuILosopxy or COMPOSITION. John F. O’Brien. ae by the author. 

Pioneer Days tnx Arizona. Frank C. Lockwood. $4. Macmillan. 

Qvestion ann THE Answer, Tue. Hilaire Belloc. $1, 25. Bruce. 
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Obscure Destinies. The Cherry Tree. Sons. Ma Cinderella. 


Again Willa Cather is the master of the perfect prose in her 
“Obscure Destinies” (Knopf. $2.00). In these “three new stories 
of the West,” she weaves exquisitely her meaningful words into 
telling sentences, and her sentences into paragraphs that flow as 
naturally as the quiet waters of a stream. “ Neighbour Rosicky” 
is a prairie farmer, Bohemian by birth, whose heart failed him 
but sustained all who knew him. With the quiet insistence of art, 
Miss Cather creates him in her pages, a man to love, to smile 
at, to be comfortable with, simple, unadorned, but yet notable. 
“Old Mrs. Harris” is another three-dimensional character under 
Miss Cather’s handling. In life, she would be the quiet old lady 
livimg out her existence in routine drudgery, the sort who would 
pass unobserved; but in this story, she stands out boldly from 
her obscurity. “Two Friends” is sketchier but still impressively 
sharp in its delineation of two aging men who allow a small 
difference of opinion to disrupt a friendship of a lifetime. Over 
all the stories, Miss Cather throws the wizardry of her art, mak- 
ing each of them a memory for the reader. 

Adrian Bell, who did a fine piece of writing in “ Silver Ley,” 
continues the good work in “The Cherry Tree” (Dodd, Mead. 
$2.00). His latest book is a narrative of the life led by an edu- 
cated Englishman and his young wife on their fifty-acre farm 
in Suffolk. The story cannot be said to have a plot, and the in- 
cidents narrated are not in any way out of the ordinary; yet it 
is a most exciting book. And the reason why it is exciting is that 
it is alive. Mr. Bell has that rarest of gifts nowadays, a real 
style. He does not rhapsodize over rural scenes; he does not 
idealize life on a farm. What he does is what every writer would 
like to do, and what so very few ever succeed in doing; he trans- 
lates the simple actualities of life into language which is always 
adequate, and always as unobtrusive as a sheet of plate glass. 
The “frozen sunshine” of Anglia glows through it. The land 
and the people stand before the reader’s imagination with the 
authentic assurance of reality. There are no “purple patches” in 
this book; its color is royal throughout, though its stuff is woven 
of homespun. 

No writer in English has ever split open the mystery of China 
as did Pearl S. Buck in her cruel, overwhelmingly powerful novel, 
“The Good Earth.” In this book, the men and women of China 
became universal men and women, gripped in a civilization and by 
circumstances that were terrifying to the Occidental mind. In 
“Sons” (Day. $2.50), that story of Wang Lung has its sequel; 
Wang Lung created the family and died close to the soil; his 
three sons follow each his separate career, the eldest as the land- 
lord living as the idle rich man, the second as the avaricious 
merchant, and the youngest as the war lord, Wang the Tiger. 
Through these, China again is laid bare as the grim mother of 
tragedies, bloodsheds, upheavals. It is all true, doubtless, but 
revolting ; it is grim and murderous, but fascinating as the horror 
of life usually is. Of Mrs. Buck’s tremendous power of exposi- 
tion, there can be no two opinions. She has the majesty of the 
epic in her novels, the simplicity of the Biblical. “Sons” is again 
a story as cruel as “ The Good Earth,” but imposing and masterly. 

Harold Bell Wright is a deservedly arresting figure in the 
American scene. As a literary artist, he ranks seven degrees 
below the absolute zero; he is even more inept than Kipling. 
Yet he is a best seller of best sellers. That combination of facts 
should of itself pretty nearly furnish future historians of Ameri- 
can civilization with complete text and footnotes. His latest opus, 
“Ma Cinderella” (Harper. $2.00), is as unreal as his previous 
stories, a compound of sentimentalities expressed in the consecrated 
formulae of the semi-literate. There are gems of unconscious 
humor in his manufactured situations, which involve Ozark “ poor 
whites,” a blue-blooded girl artist who gets into a “ No-No-Not- 
That!,” and a conventional complement of hero (one) and vil- 
lians (several) ; but Mr. Wright has no more eye for humor than 
for any other facet of the actuality of life. His writing needs 
only a gentle push to send it over the cliff of burlesque; and at 
times Mr. Wright seems just about to give it that push himself 
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Leters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 

Speaking Out on Mexico 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The letter from John J. O’Connor, S.J., on “ American Catho- 
lics and the Mexican Persecution,” [Amertca, October 22, 1932] 
speaks of a “fear” which “prevents us from raising our voices 
against Calles and his diabolical crew.” There is really no such 
fear, but there is grave lack of Catholic Action, by not holding 
indignation meetings. As the letter states, Catholics should show 
as much interest for our persecuted brethren of the Faith as do 
the Jews and Gandhi for their suffering brothers. Why are our 
male and female Catholic national organizations so seemingly 
spineless in such matters? 

The undersigned was a student at the North American College, 
Rome, in 1882, when it was said that the property was to be con- 
fiscated, with all the other property of the de Propaganda Fide. 
The students actually thought they would be allocated to other 
institutions for housing, etc. An indignation meeting was held at 
Cooper Union, our Italian Ambassador got busy, and the College 
was not disturbed. The fact that some of the American Hier- 
archy had an equity interest in the property played its part but 
whatever the real facts, confiscation in Italy at that time went on, 
and the North American College is still functioning now as then, 
in the Via dell Umilta. 

The latest happenings by the present infidels and bandits ruling 
Mexico should not be tolerated without protest from us. Our fair 
non-Catholic brethren of the virious organized religious associa- 
tions would, in every likelihoct, join with us. Some of these 
representatives have spoken outright already. There is not a na- 
tion on the earth today that would not resent the insult given to 
the great statesman Pius XI by the spokesman of the Mexican 
Government. He spoke as the Pontiff of 300,000,000 adherents, 
quite many of whom are in Mexico. 

The time is ripe now when Catholics everywhere should be 
reinstructed that they belong to the Militant Church on earth, 
and not as yet to the Church Triumphant in Heaven, or the 
Church Suffering in Purgatory. They are citizens under some 
government, as well as members of a Church Fighting, and should 
exercise their rights and duties in both capacities. The duties 
in the Church Militant concern not only one’s individual salva- 
tion and sanctification, but also those of the neighbor, and in pro- 
portion as he is near to us in every department of private or 
public life. 

New York. 


Let Us Know Better Than They 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The excellent articles, “What Is the Matter with Capitalism?” 
in the issue of America for October 1, 1932, and “ The Lesson 
of Insull” in the issue of October 29, 1932, set the discussion on 
current economic problems in proper perspective and opens or 
should open the study of the actual technique of the operation of 
our economic institutions. The moral principle is of course the 
ultimate principle of any just and practical economic system, but 
there are also principles of technical organization of the institu- 
tions within the system which need to be analyzed and formulated. 
As the first article states, “the Socialist, of course, and the Com- 
munist, who are specialists in pure economics, know more than all 
the rest.” But they have no monopoly on the technical knowledge 
of our economic system and the technique of its institutions, 
finance, banking, manufacturing, selling, etc. Why do not our 
Catholics secure more of this knowledge and expound the true 
nature of the technicalities? 


INDIGNANT. 
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What will most impress the American capitalist and business 
man is the proof that his economic institutions are unworkable 
viewed merely as organizations with no thought of morality. 
Most of these men have no morality. They are secularists. If the 
secularist is ever to be met on his own ground, here is the op- 
portunity. There is nothing so purely secular as our economic 
institutions. Once the blind faith in these is destroyed by knowl- 
edge, not merely by discontent, the mind of the secularist will 
be prepared to heed a reconstruction program in which technical 
organization is informed by moral principles. 

New York. A. 

[A group of Catholic laymen are doing this very thing at the 
Columbus Forum every Sunday afternoon, broadcast over station 
WLWL.—Ed. Amenica.] 


Catholics and the League of Nations 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Father Patterson’s letter in the issue of America for March 
19, 1932, raises an interesting point. It is undoubtedly true that 
much objection to the World Court and the League of Nations is 
based upon exaggerated and false ideas of nationalism and national 
prejudices upon the part of Catholics. But aside from this, are 
the constitution of the World Court and the Covenant of the 
League of Nations so clear and distinct in their principles of 
justice, and so practical and feasible in their technical schemes of 
organization, that Catholics must rush to their defense and urge 
cooperation with them? 

International institutions for order and peace are a great desid- 
eratum but they do not drop from Heaven all perfect. They must 
be worked out by man. Indeed it is high time that this problem 
was considered quite coldly apart from all sentimentality, whether 
Catholic or non-Catholic. It must be remembered that Catholic 
public opinion on these points will not rise higher than the leader- 
ship of the Catholic press. Up to date the Catholic press has, 
with one or two notable exceptions, rarely discussed the World 
Court or the League of Nations from any point of view which 
would clarify the issues. There has been a great deal of vague 
talk pro and con all around and about these two institutions, but 
not directly on them. 

When the Catholic press gets down to a clear sensible analysis 
of these institutions as they stand, bringing out their basic prin- 
ciples and their chances for success on these principles and sug- 
gesting where in the light of Catholic philosophy these may be 
approved or modified, then Catholic public opinion will be pre- 
pared to take an intelligent stand. Until this is done, it might 
be the part of wisdom to hold off. Justice should be tempered with 
charity and mercy, but international justice needs in addition solid 
thinking and clear reasoning. 

New York City. M. R. Mappen. 


Catholic Evidence Guilds 


To the Editor of America: 

I was keenly interested in the article about the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Evidence Guilds which appeared in the October 
15 issue of the America. As chairman of a small study group, 
I fully appreciate the splendid work undertaken by this noble 
organization. Knowing how much was accomplished in this Na- 
tional Conference has given us the encouragement we needed. We 
sincerely hope we will hear more about this Guild Association. 

St. Louis. Marie SCHLUETER. 


Correction 


The hour of the “ mass-meeting-on-the-air ” over Station WLWL 
to protest against religious persecution in Mexico was incorrectly 
announced here last week. The correct date and hour will be: 
Thursday evening, November 17, from seven to eight o’clock, 
Eastern Standard Time. At this meeting a special message will 
be read from the Apostolic Delegate to Mexico, Most Rev. 
Leopoldo Ruiz y Flores, and prominent speakers will explain 
the issues involved. A resolution will be adopted by listeners-in. 











